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STYLISTS PROMISE 
A BLUE EASTER 


e seh: 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


PROMISES A GAY ONE 


Ar Easten, Atlantic City becomes the mecca of myriads 
who pilgrimage to worship at the shrine of Fashion. For 
this Goddess invariably holds rendezvous with Spring 
at this famous seaside resort. And this year—like many 
her ardent troupe—she is making Chalfonte-Haddon 
all her headquarters. * These amiable beach-front 
bptels specialize in holidays. be they national or in- 
dividual. a summer vacation or a week-end snatched 
m the business or social whirl. © They are at their 

tt when showing their many friends how pleasant 

it is to mix sand and spray with homelike comforts and 
their own favorite diversions. * Promoting such wares 
as holidays and hospitality. salt air, sunshine and glow- 
ing health always sends us back to the advertising of such 
grimmer businesses as shoes and ships and sealing 
wax with a fresh perspective and renewed enthusiasm. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters * Washington Square. Philadelphia 


New York « Boston « Chicago « San Francisco « Detroit 
London « Montreal « Buenos Aires « Sé&o Paulo 
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“Now that, my dear, is coverage 


. .. but no more complete than The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune's coverage of lowa buyers—40% of the fam- 
ilies in the entire state. And it doesn't take much window 
shopping to recognize the value of more than a quarter 


million circulation at the lowest milline rate in lowa.* 


*(... and with rainfall in Iowa ABOVE NORMAL, prospects for 1935 are excellent) 
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This Week 


UCCESS STORY in the paint 

business: In 1930, the Nu- 
Enamel Corporation’s sales volume 
was $100,000. Last year the volume 
reached $5,000,000. 

Paradox: Nu-Enamel is in the 
paint business, but doesn’t sell 
paint. 

Principle: In a competitive field, 
don’t duplicate the other fellow’s 
price. Price above him, or cut 


below. And if yours is a quality 

product, fear not to price above. 
The Nu-Enamel’s merchandising 
story, told by General Sales Man- 
ager S. A. Stephens and set down 
by Andrew M. Howe, leads this 

week’s issue. 
* 


- 


As long as you can see a man 
two blocks away, don’t complain 
about dust! From the dust-storm 
country—and there’ve been no dust 
storms, but only migrations of silt 
—P. A. Lovewell, trained observer 
who knows the Mid-West from 
having lived in it—sets us right on 
farms that go flying. Merchan- 
disers will be gratified to know 
that the silt movements have not 
done harm. Possibly they’ve done 
good. 

e 2 <*e 

“The news, all the news, impar- 
tially, without fear or favor, re- 
gardless of party, sect, or interest 
involved.” Thus Adolph S. Ochs 
set down, nearly forty years ago, 
the policy of the New York Times. 
Adolph Ochs is dead. This week, 
Printers’ InK tries—and no doubt 
inadequately—to estimate his influ- 
ence upon American journalism and 
American life. 

7. > 

Consider the coupon. Most ad- 
vertisers don’t consider it enough. 
William T. Laing tells, with fig- 
ures, how to apply inquiries to the 
task of testing copy. Incidentally, 


he reveals how inquiries—even 
those that come from palpable bar- 
gain-hunters, may disclose, huge, 
hidden markets. Title: “Testing 
with Inquiries.” " 
* * * 
Troublesome situation: A prod- 
uct with a potential market of 
millions of users, but a company 
sadly under-capitalized, in fact, a 
company virtually broke. What to 
do? You start at the bottom and 
build a financial structure that ex- 
tends out into your plan of distri- 
bution. That, at least, was the 
method of the Sonotone Corpora- 
tion, as reported this week by Jack 
Klein, under the heading, “Now 
the Figures Are Black.” 


* * * 


Continuing—and  concluding— 
their experiences, observations, and 
confessions, the copy men testify 
as character witnesses for, and 
against, advertising’s honesty. 
With Arthur H. Little still on his 
feet as referee—and there is no 
mean accomplishment—this week’s 
transcript, titled “Highlights and 
Shadows,” closes the three-week 
hearing. 

* * * 


We're on the edge of the fan 
season—not baseball, but electric. 
To step-up fan sales, Westinghouse 
goes into a promotion plan that 
genters around a big and expensive 
national contest for jobbers and 
salesmen. For drama’s sake, the 
contest has been kept a closely 
guarded secret. Now the secret is 
out. We report the revelation un- 
der the title, “Mystery by West- 
inghouse.” 

* * 

We're on the edge of the season, 
also, for annual reports to stock- 
holders. What facts should such 
a report convey? How may the 
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report be devised to build good- 
will? Discussing “Annual State- 
ments,” P. I. analyzes the reports 
of such companies as American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary, 
American Sugar Refining, A. T. & 

. E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
General Foods, General Motors, 
and Union Carbide and Carbon. 

* * * 

This week we summarize why, 
for most advertisers, the national- 
rate plan of newspaper advertis- 
ing is bettér than the local. We 
present and amplify eight potent 
reasons. 

* * * 

A kangaroo is a_ hop-scotch 
kind of a creature, world-famed 
because the cradle of the kangaroo 
young always goes hop-scotching 
with the mother. To»the leather 
industry, however, there are other 
characteristics in which the kanga- 
roo is unique. Edwin B. Shays, 
sales manager of the Surpass 
Leather Company and advertising 
manager of the Kangaroo Associa- 
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tion, tells how the three-enterprise 
group has attacked the kangaroo 
problem. 

* * * 

P. I. prints this week the obit- 
uary of Assembly Bill No. 119, of 
Nevada, and comments editorially 
upon the proposal’s unlamentable 
demise. The bill, which would 
have required the State registra- 
tion of trade-marks—at $10 per 
mark—was vetoed last week by 
Governor Richard Kirman. 

* * * 

Standard Oil (Indiana) goes 
into 1,650 daily and weekly news- 
papers with three new campaigns 
* * * By means of timed re- 
hearsals, National Modes, Inc., 
stages forty style shows simul- 
taneously * * * Wanamaker sells 
houses across the counter, nine 
models for American Houses, Inc. 
* * * Ghirardelli achieves striking 
illustrative effect with type * * * 
Kraft-Phenix takes the grocer be- 
hind the scenes at a big-time broad- 
cast. 
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Continuing the month by month gain in Rhode Island 
new car sales for 1935, March piles up a total of 
1,673, showing a gain over the same month of 1934 
by 27.4 per cent. This total represents a gain of 
216.9 per cent. over March 1933 and is the largest 
March total since 1930. 


For the first three months of the year, 1935 shows an 
increase in new car sales amounting to 43.8 per cent. 
above the same period of 1934: Gains of such con- 
sistent nature point definitely to increased opportunity 
for automotive advertisers in the Rhode Island market. 


‘ 
Representatives: Charles H. Eddy Company, New York, Boston, Chicago 
R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Did You 
PUT IT OVER? 


I your product the best seller 
in its line in Greater Milwaukee 
—or is it one of the also rans? Do 
you know how many competing 
brands are stocked by Milwaukee 
retailers and the annual volume 


of each brand and all brands? 





The story of successes and flops in 
_ the battle for sales in Greater 
* Milwaukee is again brought up- 
i to-date in the 1935 Consumer 


ere 


ane Analysis. Nearly 100 subjects are 

Sepa covered, some of them for the 

= first time, in this edition. It will 

give you a better idea of how 

Ap you’re doing in this market and 

“what you can do to improve your 

“<= position. Ask the advertising 
department for a copy. 


E MILWAUKEE J eh 


VFiRSsST BY MERIT 
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Sales Up 50-Fold in 4 Years 


How Merchandising—Selling Painting to Sell Paint—Brought 
Amazing Depression Success to Nu-Enamel 


Data Supplied to Andrew M. Howe 
By S. A. Stephens 


General Sales Manager, Nu-Enamel Corporation 


he 1930 the Nu-Enamel Corporation, Chicago, sold $100,000 


worth of its products. 
$5,000,000. 


In 1934 the company’s sales reached 


Retail paint sales for the first eleven months of 1934, accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce figures, were approximately 


$266,000,000 for 580 enamel and paint manufacturers. 


The 


average manufacturer obtained about .17 per cent of the total 


volume. Nu-Enamel obtained 2 
per cent of the total and is shoot- 
ing at double that percentage this 
year. 

Paint sales generally were declin- 
ing during the last four years. 
Why did Nu-Enamel sales soar? 

The answer can be condensed 
into one word—merchandising. Of 
course, the product had to be good. 
But there have been plenty of good 
products with declining sales dur- 
ing the last four years. This one 
is the outstanding acknowledged 
success in the paint field because 
of the merchandising methods em- 
ployed. 

This manufacturer had the cour- 
age to go ahead with a program 
that ignored all of the traditional 


practices of the paint industry. The 


groundwork had been laid in pre- 
vious years, the plan had been 
tested and found practical. The 
growth of the company during 
depression years was the result of 
the extension of this merchandis- 
ing plan to new territories and 
constant vigilance to make certain 
that the entire retail organization 
followed the course that had been 
set. 

Nu-Enamel is not sold in the 


@e. 
= 


customary way through the usual 
channels. Paint dealers and job- 
bers have been avoided. The com- 
pany has been determined to make 
people want its product to do cer- 
tain jobs. It accomplishes this by 
showing prospects what can be 
done. The job is one of education 
rather than selling. It is far re- 
moved from the usual order-taking 
function of salesman and dealer. 
This has called for a special type 
of store. Paint dealers and paint 
jobbers, generally, aren’t accus- 
tomed to creating business. 

This manufacturer and his dis- 
tributors and his dealers are creat- 
ing business. They are getting 
prospects to think of the things in 
their homes that need painting. 
They are selling painting rather 
than paint. 

This is being done through an 
especially developed distribution 
system that makes education possi- 
ble. This plan has not only re- 
sulted in constantly increasing sales 
but also cash sales at a profitable 
price, profitable to all concerned. 

Nu-Enamel, at $2.95 a quart, is 
priced much higher than most com- 
peting products. Early in the busi- 
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‘*The Loss of the Clan Macduff in the Irish Sea’”’ 
—as depicted by an artist for the Supplement to the Illustrated London News, Nov. 5, 
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direct opposition to this instinct has grown up and flour- 
ished, and become a law of the sea. 

‘“‘Women and children first!’”” Women, the mothers 
of the race; children, whose useful lives are all before them: 
these come first. Society before the individual—this is a 
civilization’s basic idea for saving itself. 

So, in every great disaster of the sea, there are men 
who fight down their terror and their primal urge to live. 
Man’s strongest instinct succumbs to an idea. 


F an idea can overcome man’s 
first instinct, think what an 
ea can do to sales resistance. 
Lay a dozen half-used cakes of 
ilet soap of different brands in 
row, and there seems little to 
bose among them. All will wash 
face. Yet one is a hundred- 
illion-dollar property, another 
rely able to pay taxes. 
The first has overcome sales 
istance, the second hasn’t. The 
t has found and associated it- 
if with an idea. It is more than 
fine product for cleansing the 
be, in the public mind. It is 
thfulness, glamour, charm. 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


is in the business of finding and 
presenting ideas, related to prod- 
ucts, which are strong and tena- 
cious enough to secure a special 
place for these products in the 
public mind. 


Without such an idea, a prod- 
uct’s struggle for existence is pre- 
carious, if not hopeless. It is like 
a babe in the midst of a shipwreck, 
with every man on board obey- 
ing his primal urge. 

After periods of economic ship- 
wreck, products advertised 
through this agency are usually 
found listed among the survivors 
—witness their history during the 
depression. 


WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY > Advertising 
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S. A. Stephens 


ness it was decided that the price 
would have to be either higher than 
other products or lower. The 
company definitely did not want 
its product to be in the same price 
class with a lot of other paints. A 
higher price was decided upon be- 
cause of the quality appeal. 

Price, this company’s experience 
seems to prove, is not an important 
factor in the sale of paint. There 
are on the market many enamels 
selling for 95 cents or less. But 
this paint competes successfully 
by selling painting instead of a 
can of paint at so much a can. 

Retail salesmen in Nu-Enamel 
stores are trained to meet the price 
appeal. The appearance of the 
store helps. If you were to walk 
into one of the stores and ask “how 
much is that can of green paint” 
(and you would have to ask, for 
no prices are displayed) the sales- 
man would say: “What did you 
have in mind painting?” 

Upon your answer would depend 
his sales talk. If you were plan- 
ning to paint a table, for instance, 
the salesman would show you the 
can containing just the amount you 
would need and he would show 
you how to paint. Price would be 
subordinated, even avoided. You 
aren't, it is reasoned, in the market 
for a can of paint at so much, you 
want to paint a table and want a 
good paint with which to do the 
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job. You are interested in the cost 
of the job, not the cost per can. 

The keystones of the Nu-Enamel 
merchandising plan are: 

1. Location. 

2. Demonstration. 

The success of each individual 
distributor, district distributor or 
dealer has been in direct proportion 
to the extent to which he has fol- 
lowed this merchandising plan. 
Some stores have made exceptional 
showings, others have made only 
fair showings. When checking over 
the former, the company finds that 
these are the stores that have 
religiously used window demon- 
strations and a location second to 
none in the city, and have developed 
a group of dealers and sub-dealers 
in their territories. When check- 
ing over the latter stores, it finds 
that they have been lax as to win- 
dow demonstration, lax as to train- 
ing of their salespeople or them- 
selves, or have selected stores in 
50 per cent locations, or even less 

Location is of primary impor- 
tance. A poorly located store can 
never be built up to a big volume, 
profitable outlet. Exclusive stores 
(those handling only Nu-Enamel 
products) must be located where a 
steady stream of pedestrian traffic 
passes. Usually a location close to 
Woolworth’s or Kresge’s is best 


Window Demonstrations Are 
Important 


Window demonstration plays a 
big part in the selling of this prod- 
uct. It is obviously useless unless 
people pass by to see it. That is 
why so much stress is laid on get- 
ting 100 per cent locations. The 
company believes it is advisable to 
wait for a good location rather 
than go into a city with a poor 
location. 

Demonstration, it should be em- 
phasized, is the heart of the 
Nu-Enamel merchandising plan 
It is based on the idea of teaching 
through the eye, showing rather 
than telling. 

This starts first with the window 
demonstration, in which the pro- 
spective customer is shown how 
easy the paint is to apply. Vari- 
ous painted articles in the window 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Sun led all New York 


Evening Newspapers in 


TOBACCO ADVERTISIN 
: in 1934 and so far this 
year... It does the job 


ver 300,000 concentrated circula- 
tion... concentrated in New York 
City and its suburbs, concentrated 


among the people of moderate and 


more-than-moderate means, con- 
centrated in the homes of these 
people. That’s why The Sun pulls. 
(Continued on Page 11, April 25) 





Agencies Fight Illinois Tax 


CONVINCED that a large pro- 
portion of the advertising busi- 
ness will be driven out of the State 
and that many agencies will be de- 
stroyed by the proposed Illinois 3 
per cent occupational tax, Chicago 
advertising agency interests are 
putting forth strenuous efforts to 
secure modification of the legis- 
lation. 

The bill is headed for probable 
passage by both branches of the 
legislature and signature of Gov- 
ernor Horner by Friday night of 
this week. 

While, in the opinion of counsel 
for the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the tax 
would be applicable to gross agency 
income rather than gross billing, 
it is felt that the tax would be 
ruinous to all but the very large 
agencies. 

“A large number of agencies 
operate at a net profit of less 
than 3 per cent and the tax would 
mean complete elimination of this 
margin,” says Maurice H. Need- 
ham, president of Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, Inc. “On the other 
hand, it would be impossible for 


+ 


Bradstreet Joins Dodge 


Milton B. Bradstreet, former adver- 
tising manager of Your Garden and 
ome, has joined the Cleveland office < 
the F. W. ge Corporation. He will 
represent The Srokhectavel Record and 
Real Estate Record. 
. . . 


Names Mitchell-Faust 
The Prime ge ge an ny, 
Milwaukee, Wis., maker rime 
Controller, has placed its Ca Ra. ac- 
count with the Mitchell-Faust Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago. National and 
local farm magazines will be used. 
_ * . 


Represents Ohio Paper 
The Warren, Ohio, Tribune-Chronicle 
has appointed the Devine-Tenn Corpo- 
ration as its national advertising rep- 
resentative. 
” o s 


Has “Needlecraft” Account 
Harold Augustin Calahan, publishers’ 

counsel, has been appointed to direct the 
ee account of Needlecraft, New 
or’ 


the agency to pass the tax along 
to advertisers, since, obviously, the 
latter would avoid the extra 
charge by placing business with 
agencies in other States.” 

As secretary-treasurer of the 
Western council of the Four A’s, 
Mr. Needham dispatched this tele- 
gram to several legislators: 


Occupational tax, Senate Bill 
210, applied to advertising agencies 
would result in actual deficit and 
ruin to a majority of agencies, as 
their net income averages less than 
3 per cent of gross income. Agen- 
cies doing business from $250,000 
to $3,000,000 annually net average 
profit in 1934 was 2.47 per cent of 
gross income. Have figures to sub- 
stantiate contention. Law would 
result in driving many small agen- 
cies out of State, thereby increasing 
unemployment. May we have your 
co-operation? 


The Chicago Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies also is taking 
part in the campaign and various 
interests have sent representatives 
to Springfield to present the agen- 
cies’ case. 


+ 


Farm Paper Group Appoints 


The Chicago office of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., apes agency, has been 
appointed to handle the promotional ad- 
vertising of the Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit. 

_ - e 


Calahan Edits “Stylist” 


Lawrence F. Calahan, who for years 
was secretary of the Periodical Publish- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
now editing The Stylist, a magazine for 
the home, which is published at that city. 

. ” -_ 


Directs Airline Advertising 
David Dunning Brown has resigned 
from the advertising department of 
Swift & Company to take charge 
of advertising of the American Airlines, 
Chicago. 
eee 


Lowitz with Parrish 

Anson C. Lowitz, for five years vice- 
resident of Anderson, Davis & Platte, 
ne., has joined Amos Parrish & Com- 
pany, New York, in an executive ca- 
pacity. 
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More New York City 
women paying over 
$12.50 for street 
dresses are reached 
in their homes by 
The New York Times 
than by any other 
newspaper. 

—Polk Census 


PECK & PECK striking styles are a prominent 
part of smart New York gatherings. In attracting 
these style-buying customers, Peck & Peck use 
more advertising in The New York Times than in 
all other New York newspapers combined. 


Che New York Cimes 


AVC RAGE: BEV PATO. SACE 
460,000 WEEKDAYS 740,000 SUNDAYS 
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"There's the whole : 


in five lines [ 
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True, they are backed by a new survey of 
25,000 homes in the great Fourth Market 
of America. True, they repeat what we 
have known for years . .. and what all 
the leading retail merchants of Detroit 
base their profitable advertising upon. 
But for those who are not fully aware of 
the newspaper situation in Detroit, these 5 
lines sum up the story! 


The News has a total circulation in the 
Detroit Trading Area that exceeds the 
next newspaper by 21,000 copies every 
day. But the extraordinary thing is that 
this leadership is proportionately very 
much greater in its influence on buying 
power. The density of News circulation 
increases where purchasing power in- 
creases. It is lowest where buying power 


In the Detroit Trading Area illustrated above, where 
479 of ihe people of Michigan and 60% of its 
wealth is located, NEWS circulation is highest where 
income is bighest, and lowest where income is lowest. 
Here also THE NEWS bas the largest circulation of 
any Detroit newspaper with 95% of its week-day 
and 85% of its Sunday circulation concentrated. 


The 
Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Representative—I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 
Chicago Representative—J. E. LUTZ 











DISPLAY 


ADVERTISING 


A GREATER LEADERSHIP 
GAINED IN DEPRESSION 
YEARS ... BECAUSE OF A 
BASICALLY SOUND, SOLIDLY 
BUILT CIRCULATION 


paity PAPER 




















Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


@ The Chicago Daily News has always been 
first in Chicago as far back as the records go 
because it has always had the thorough reader- 
ship of more able-to-buy families in Chicago 
and suburbs than any other Chicago daily 
newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~ Chicages Ame News, 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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Not Sand, But Silt: No Woe 
in Dust Storms 





Merchandisers interested in the farm market will want to read 
this intriguing article telling the real truth about the Western dust 
storm situation. It was written by a man whose thirty years as a 
Kansas newspaper writer and business-paper editor ag him 
to speak with authority about agricul _— in section. 
When Paul Lovewell and “Jake” Mohler reby, Siens long 
personal acquaintance, vouch for the de; ability and keen judg- 
ment of both) say that the Middle Western farm outlook is hugely 
promis: ing, despite dust storms, this is the last word on the subject. 
Published reports about the dust storms, it seems, were not exag- 
gerated to any serious extent. But there has been wide misunder- 
standing as to the effect on the farmer—which is here set right. 











By P. A. Lovewell 


AN the West take it? 

Or is it flat on its back as a 
result of the dust storms, with no 
prospect of a prompt recovery, 
agriculturally or commercially? 

You would think, from some of 
the news reports, that a large por- 
tion of the Sahara desert had 
swept down on the fertile farms of 
the plains States, and buried them 
in sand. 

But take note of this: it was 
not sand, but silt. Sand is silica; 
silt is alluvial loam. Sand de- 
stroys; silt fertilizes. 

“Give us the usual amount of 
spring rains,” says J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, “and we will 
see nature work one of its miracles. 
From an agricultural standpoint 
the dust storms have not hurt us. 
They may have helped; no one can 
yet tell how much. What winter 
wheat has been destroyed in the 
western fourth of the State was 
destroyed by drought, before the 
dust storms started. Wheat, in the 
greatest wheat producing section 
of the State, is still in prime con- 
dition. The planting and growing 
season for all other crops is ahead 
of us. Rain is what we need; rain 
is all we need.” 

It’s no secret, out in the short- 
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gtass country where the terrific 
dust storms prevailed, that the old- 
timers look with suspicion, not to 
say disdain, upon the Government’s 
tree-belt scheme. And there is 
open revolt against the proposed 
mobilization of 20,000 tractors, at 
Government expense, to check dust 
erosion by listing deep furrows 
through the fields. 

“Listing furrows to catch the 
dust may help a little in some fields 
and in some localities,” says an old 
resident of Rush county, Kansas. 
“But it is too late to start that now. 
The horse has been stolen; why 
spend all this Government money 
to lock the barn? At best, deep 
listing is only a temporary relief. 
The time for that has passed. 
What we need is a permanent cure, 
and that cure is only to be found 
in diversification and rotation of 
crops, combined with stock raising. 

“This whole trouble about dust 
started at the time of the war, 
when, urged by the Government to 
produce food, millions of acres of 
native buffalo grass were plowed, 
and the land planted to wheat. For 
a few years, favored by timely 
rainfall, vast quantities of wheat 
were produc Farmers in the 
Western lains went crazy about 
wheat. lew of them, in one sea- 
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son, produced enough wheat to pay 
for their farms. But the last three 
years there has been a_ serious 
shortage of rain. And this year 
the accumulated dry dust com- 
menced to blow. 

“What these farmers must do 
now is to plant more sudan grass, 
kaffir, sorghums and corn, and cut 
down their wheat acreage. And 
they must bring in livestock to 
consume the rough feeds. If the 
Government would do something 
practical to help these farmers, it 
should lend them mohey to buy 
livestock, and encourage the pro- 
duction of more sorghums, which 
are practically a sure crop, and less 
wheat, which is a gamble.” 

A rough-and-ready cow-man 
from way out West, commenting 
in his picturesque way on the re- 
port that the Government was go- 
ing to buy up great tracts of West- 
ern land and move the farmers to 
more desirable locations, said: 
“This is just another way they give 
our country a black eye it does not 
deserve. Move our farmers away? 
They’d sure have a hell of a time 
doing it.” 


Have Already Quit Worrying 
About the Dust 

George D. Royer, farmer and 
stock raiser out in Gove County, 
Kansas, and a member of the 
Kansas Legislature says: “Our peo- 
ple have been able to keep smiling 
under all kinds of adversity, and 
this dust episode is no exception. 
The boys on the street, and many 
of the country folks who are in 
town today, are talking about the 
rain we are sure to get, and what 
they are going to plant when it 
does rain. They have quit worry- 
ing about the dust.” 

Bankers are a notoriously pessi- 
mistic lot. Money makes them 
timid. One of the bankers out in 
the black blizzard belt was advising 
a client a few days ago about in- 
vestments. 

“There are just two kinds of 
safe investment right now,” he 
said. “One is short-term Govern- 
ment loans, with emphasis on the 
short. The other is farm land.” 

Many shrewd investors agree 
with this banker. The movement 
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in Western farm land is not con- 
fined to movements through the air. 
Much of it is moving at the office 
of the register of deeds. Farms 
may blow, but they do not vanish. 
The Nebraska farm may lose some 
dirt to Kansas, but it probably will 
get an equivalent amount of dirt 
from Colorado, which in turn will 
receive its quota from the Texas 
Panhandle. And so it goes—a 
dust-swapping proposition. Real 
estate men say good farms are hard 
to get; bargains are snapped up 
quickly. Farmers who own their 
land have no desire to let go. There 
is no lack of confidence in the 
future of agriculture. 


Most Damage Was 
in the Towns 


Of course there has been dust 
damage. But not to the farms. 
Most of the damage and incon- 
venience was in the towns; in the 
stores, offices and shops. 

For weeks it has been a continual 
mopping up process. And now the 
retail stores are mopping up a little 
extra business by judicious dust ad- 
vertising. 

But not the kind of dust adver- 
tising you would naturally expect. 
Fire sales follow a fire; flood sales 
follow a flood, but there will be 
few “dust damage sales” following 
the fortnight of unbelievably bad 
dust storms. 

And this for the two following 
reasons : 

First, the stores were able, by 
prompt and energetic action, to 
protect most of their merchandise 
from serious damage. 

Second, retailers have little temp- 
tation to use the dust as an excuse 
or alibi for a special sale, because 
their hand-to-mouth method of 
merchandising finds them with 
nothing to unload. 

Nevertheless, dust advertising is 
quite stylish. But not the sob stuff. 
No agony ads. Quite the con- 
trary. The retailers who were in 
the thick of it seem inclined to 
treat it as a joke. And they make 
fun of Kansas City, and points 
East, for thinking that they had a 
dust storm on March 20, when the 
floating farms from the Far West 
settled quietly down on Missouri 
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valley towns and drifted gradually 
|astward,. 

“Pansies—that’s what they are 
lown in Kansas City—big sissies” 
sneers the editor of the Russell, 
(Kans.) News. “They talk about 
their ‘terrible dust storm’ when the 
‘visibility was only two blocks.’ 
Out here, when you can see for 
two blocks, we say the dust storm 
has quit.” 

Out a little farther where the 
West—and the dust—really begins, 
the country weeklies are now join- 
ing in the chorus of dust advertis- 
ing, but it’s a joyous chorus—a 
song of adversity conquered, and 
better times ahead. 

“We're still on top” proclaims a 
retailer way out in the west edge 
of Kansas. “We are not badly 
hurt yet. We have had some mer- 
chandise cleaned, and some laun- 
dered, but so far we haven’t lost 
any. 

Yet this man’s store was in the 
worst of it. Dust for ten days and 
nights. Dust in black and yellow 
clouds, driven and drifted by gales 
of West winds; dust that sifted 


through window casings and door 
frames and filled the air to suffoca- 


tion. That was the kind of dust 
that large sections of the West 
had to fight. 


Made Dry Goods Stores 
Lock Their Doors 


That was the kind that made dry 
goods stores lock up their doors, 
while the proprietor and his em- 
ployees plugged up cracks around 
the windows with pulp made of wet 
newspapers and wet rags. They 
tacked wet blankets over the win- 
dows; they put their perishable 
merchandise into stock boxes and 
tight wrappings. They soaked the 
window frames with water to make 
them swell; they boiled water in 
open vessels so that the steam 
might moisten the air in the store- 
room and thus keep the dust from 
flying. 

Hundreds of stores kept their 
“night clothes” on twenty-four 
hours a day. Grocery stores and a 
few other stores remained open, but 
of these the Russell News, says: 
‘In the stores that were open on 
Wednesday, you could not recog- 
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nize people more than ten feet 
away. All faces were so covered 
with dust that they looked alike.” 

Banks often remained closed and 
locked their doors for fear of 
hold-ups. 

And in the midst of all, they 
joked about it! 

The Bunker Hill Advertiser, a 
little country weekly in a Kansas 
town of less than 300 dust- 
smothered citizens, came out the 
week of the worst dust storms with 
a two-column cut on its front page 
bearing the inscription; “Bunker 
Hill obscured by great dust cloud. 
This picture was taken at great 
risk while the storm was at its 
height.” The picture was the 
totally black impression of a 
wooden block upon which cuts are 
mounted ! 


An Opening for Vacuum 
Cleaner Sales 


“Dust, where is thy sting?” was 
the paraphrased quotation used as 
a headline for a half-page adver- 
tisement in the Dodge City, Kans. 
Journal. The advertiser went on 
to say that he had on hand a very 
choice assortment of vacuum clean- 
ers which he could recommend to 
the inhabitants of that famous old 
frontier town, for use in the dirt 
round-up. 

The Hoxie, Kans. Sentinel says: 
“Bad as were the wind and dust 
storms of thirty or forty years ago, 
they did not hold a candle to those 
of today. In 1911 about 60 per 
cent of this county was blanketed 
with virgin sod. Today not more 
than 15 per cent of the total 
acreage remains untilled.” 

So while the pioneers of the 
West had their troubles with In- 
dians, and prairie fires, and droughts 
and grasshoppers, their descen- 
dants now have some troubles of 
their own, and they meet them with 
the same cheerfulness and forti- 
tude that characterizes the courage- 
ous American. 

Current retail sales in the dust 
sector are making up for time lost 
when it was too dusty for folks to 
shop. One of the largest retail 
stores in that region reports that 


-its business on the first clear Satur- 


day following the dust storm was 
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th biggest day’s business it has 
had this year. 

And for the future prospects, 
quoting again from Secretary J. C. 
Mohler : 

“Indications are now that Kansas 
will raise more wheat this year 
than it did in 1934, when it pro- 
duced 80,000,000 bushels. The oat- 
growing section of the State al- 
ready has had abundant ’ rainfall, 
and the dust storms have not the 


+ 


Houses Across the Counter 


THe bring out your new house 
on a truck; and an agile young 
man starts peeling off Cellophane. 
Two weeks later you move in— 
and find your new larder stocked 
with two days’ supply of food. 
John Wanamaker, New York, is 
selling pre-fabricated houses man- 
ufactured by American Houses, 


+ 


Huber Succeeds Flood 
at Gulf Refining 

W. R. Huber has been appointed man- 
ager of advertising and sales promotion 
of the Gulf Reining, Comey, Pitts- 
burgh. He succeeds R. J. Flood whose 
resignation was reported last week. Mr. 
Huber formerly was with J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., as an account executive 
and formerly was sales promotion man- 
ager of the Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac 
Sales Company. 


Leigh Crosby Joins B-S-H 

Leigh Crosby is joining Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert, Inc., at Chicago, this 
month, where he will serve as account 
executive on food accounts. Mr. Crosby 
resigned from the Los Angeles staff of 
Lord & Thomas some time ago to devote 
his time to personal ventures. With 
Lord & Thomas he was executive in 
charge of all food accounts for South- 
ern lifornia. 

. . . 


McAleer to Maxon 
The McAleer Manufacturing Com- 
y, Detroit, has appointed Maxon, 
ne., as advertising counsel. McAleer 
roducts include polishing waxes used 
= builders of automobiles, primers, lac- 
, etc. Plans call for use of radio, 
, business-paper and direct-mail 

advertising. 
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slightest effect on the prospects for 
corn, alfalfa and all other crops. 
Surplus and carry-over crops no 
longer burden the market; there is 
a large shortage in corn. What- 
ever the farmers produce should 
bring good prices; and when the 
farmers get money, they will spend 
it for the things they need. This 
may well turn out to be a bumper 
year for crops and business, in 
spite of the dust.” 


— 


Inc. Of the fifteen models in the 
line—prices range from $3,800 to 
$9,900—one is on display, all fur- 
nished. 

If you like, you can buy 
house and furnishings all in one 
transaction, thus acquiring, with a 
minimum of shopping, a complete 
residence, including the mortgage. 


+ 


Pompeian Company Names 
Topping & Lloyd 

The Pompeian Company, Bloomfield. 

. J., cosmetics, has appointed Topping 
& oyd, Inc., New York agency, to 
handle its advertising. The company 
is planning intensifi advertising and 
sales activity based on the results of 
laboratory tests and trade and consumer 
investigations on cosmetic preference and 
usage. This activity will be under the 
direction of H. Ww. Adkins, who re- 
cently resigned as vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Gillette Company 
to become general manager of Pompeian. 

- o * 


Bethlehem Steel Advances Jess 


William H. Jess has been appointed 
assistant to John C. f 
publications of the 

Company, ehem, Pa. The publish- 
ing department includes the publishing, 
news and advertising activities. Mr. 
Jess has been chief of the advertising 
copy staff and has been with the com- 
pany eleven years. 

Sd 8 . 


Chambers Returns to F-S-R 


G. F. Chambers has again joined the 
New York office of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., as vice-president after two 
years spent in business re-organization 
work for banking houses in the Middle 
West and as general manager of Dugan 
Bros. Company, of New York. 
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Indianapolis. * 


Action Center of an Important Market 


The two-million population Indianapolis Radius is a 
unit market of primary national importance. Indian- 
apolis is not only its governmental capital, but the 
industrial, financial, wholesale, retail, cultural and 
social capital as well. Centrally located, it is the dis- 
tribution center of the entire state and wields a 
tremendous influence over the buying habits of almost 
two-thirds of Indiana’s population. 

Add to ease of distribution . . . the ability of 
The News to sell this rich, responsive market at one 
low advertising cost . . . and you have two funda- 
mental reasons why the Indianapolis Radius more than 
measures up to 1935 specifications for profitable 
selling. 


The Indianapolis News 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Mich. Ave. 
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Through the Gap NE 
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$500,000,000. is much more 
retail business than is done in entire 
great cities like Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Minneapolis, Los Angeles . . 


Yet an even greater volume slips 
through every sales-dam whose struc- 
ture does not include the NEW 
YORK EVENING JOURNAL. 


For, in well over 600,000 substantial 
New York homes, annually spending 
more than half a Billion Dollars for 
merchandise, the Journal is the pre- 
ferred newspaper . . . and has been, 
year after year, good times or bad. 


Without these JOURNAL homes no 
one can take the utmost profit from 
New York. With them, scores of 
manufacturers have made signal 
successes. 


THE NECESSARY newsparer 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
RODNEY E. BOONE, GENERAL MANAGER 
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of the total Purchasing 
Power of the Los Angeles 
market is now repre- 
sented by the large and 
growing number of 


families who read the 


Los Angeles Times 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 

Company, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. NATIONAL 

COLOR REPRESENTATIVES: Associated Newspaper Color, Inc., San 
Francisco, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles. 
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Adolph 


S. Ochs 


The Passing of a Great Journalist, Who in His Newspaper 
Articulated Idealism’s Highest Expression 


NEARLY forty years ago, he 
wrote: 

“If a sincere desire to conduct 
a high-standard newspaper, clean, 
dignified, and trustworthy, requires 
for success honesty, watchfulness, 
earnestness, industry, and practi- 
cal knowledge applied with com- 


Wide World Photo 


mon sense, I entertain the hope 
that I can succeed and maintain the 
high estimate that thoughtful, pure- 
minded people have ever had of the 
New York Times.” 

On Monday, of this week, at 
luncheon in Chattanooga—whence 
nearly forty years ago he went to 
New York, armed with little capi- 
tal but thrice-armed with high 
resolve—he slipped quietly into 
unconsciousness, stricken with cer- 
ebral hemorrhage. In mid-after- 
noon, Adolph S. Ochs died. 

Indeed, he had succeeded. His 
life was an incarnation of an 
American tradition—the poor boy 
who assails the heights and con- 
quers them, His career was a 
demonstration that the quality of 


honesty, which he himself appraised 
as the first requisite to business 
success, still is the foundation of 
enduring achievement. And _ his 
monument is solid and towering 
evidence that still, in America, it 
may be said that an institution is 
but the lengthened shadow of one 
man. 

Here lived a gentle, kindly man 
whose passing brings a shock, not 
only to a great industry, but to a 
whole nation. And here strove a 
rugged individualist who van- 
quished obstacles to prove that his 
kind of individualism, motivated by 
his ideals and managed by his 
methods, benefits mankind by ad- 
vancing civilization. 

At thirty-eight, he took the 
Times, a journalistic wanton with 
a circulation that had dwindled to 
9,000; and straightway he cleansed 
its unmoral columns of tainted, com- 
mercialized “news,” purged them 
of “write-ups” and hammered into 
the consciousness of his staff and 
of his paper’s advertisers an abid- 
ing realization that the business of 
the Times was to “give the news, 
all the news, without fear or favor, 
regardless of party, sect, or interest 
involved.” 

To a customer he wrote: 

“You must excuse me from dis- 
cussing with you the policy of the 
New York Times. That is a sub- 
ject we do not care to discuss with 
an advertiser... . 

“If your advertisement remains 
out until you have some assurances, 
other than the paper as it appears 
every day, as to the policy of the 
publisher, the Times, so long as it 
is under its present management, 
will endeavor to get along without 
your business.” 

In course of time that adver- 
tiser discovered, as other adver- 
tisers were to discover, that the 
Times could dispense with him far 
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more wisely than he could dis- 
pense with the Times. For through 
the years the publisher poured into 
his newspaper so much of honest 
energy, so much of far-sighted 
enterprise, so much, quite definitely, 
of himself that the Times became 
Ochs and Ochs became the Times; 
and the virtues inherent in the 
man shone forth through his paper. 
And they were virtues that, as the 
circulation mounted, few advertis- 
ers dared ignore. 

Adolph Ochs was born in Cin- 
cinnati, March 12, 1858, the son 
of cultured parents. At the age of 
eleven, he went to work as office 
boy to Captain William Rule, edi- 
tor of the Knoxville Chronicle. So 
well did he sweep the sanctum that 
soon Captain Rule promoted him 
to delivery boy. At thirteen he was 
a printer’s devil, a full-fledged 
freshman in the printshops that 
were to be his high school and 
university. 

He entered publishing as a pro- 
prietor when, in 1878, with $250 of 
borrowed capital, he took over the 
Chattanooga Times. 

And it was from that smaller 
Times that, in 1896, he advanced 
upon and took the bigger—but then 
less successful—namesake paper in 
the nation’s metropolis. The story 
of that taking-over was a high- 
light of drama. 

The New York Times, then 
forty-five years old, had degener- 
ated into something more burden- 
some than a white elephant and 
was on the market for any taker. 
In the interest of conservative 
Democracy, Ochs was urged to 
take it over. The first urging had 
come from a New York Times re- 
porter, who wanted to see the 
paper back on its feet; but the 
urge became a kind of Democratic 
epidemic that enlisted—or involved 
—every conservative Democrat up 
to and including President Grover 
Cleveland. 

Ochs hesitated. To the Demo- 
cratic insistence that an able man 
was needed in New York, he of- 
fered counter-arguments. To his 
friend, Herman Kohlsaat, publisher 
of the Chicago Times-Herald, he 
protested : 

































































“But I don’t think I’m a big 
enough man for the job!” 

“Don’t tell anybody,” Kohlsaat 
counseled, “and they’ll never find it 
out.” 

Ochs reconnoitered. The Times 
was in debt. Its bondholders were 
hopeless. The business needed new 
confidence, new capital. The prop- 
erty could be retrieved—by a man 
who knew the right formula— 
knew how to apply that formula— 
and wielded absolute control. 

Upon control, Ochs was insistent. 
But how could he acquire control, 
or how be enabled to acquire it? 
Again, as when he took over the 
other Times in Chattanooga, he 
must start with a shoestring of 
money, a reserve of well-kept 
credit, and a heart full of courage. 


How the “Times” Was 
Re-organized 


And here is how the Times was 
re-organized and re-geared. There 
was set up the New York Times 
Company, with 10,000 shares of 
stock and a bond issue of $500,000. 
Of the new stock, 2,000 shares 
were exchanged for the shares of 
the old company on a basis of five- 
for-one. Of the bonds, $200,000 
worth were sold to provide work- 
ing capital And of the bonds, 
Ochs, with all the money he had 
and with all he could borrow—and 
most of it was borrowed—bought 
$75,000 worth, which carried with 
them stock shares to the number 
of 1,125. 

Of the remainder of the stock, 
3,876 shares—or just enough to 
aggregate a majority—were depos- 
ited in escrow, to be delivered to 
the publisher whenever the paper 
should have paid its way for three 
successive years. From the start, 
however, the Chattanooga pub- 
lisher, now tackling New York with 
nothing behind him but hinter- 
land experience, was the boss. 

The rest is recent history. The 
Times has grown great. Under 
Adolph Ochs and under his busi- 
ness-manager lieutenant, Louis Wi- 
ley, who died last month, this 
newspaper, which covers the world, 
has helped shape world affairs. 

And of Adolph Ochs, himself, 
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much, this week, has been written. 
But nothing that has been said of 
him seems as intimate and yet as 
dignified as a passage from a let- 
ter that, some five weeks before 
his death, Mr. Wiley wrote to 
Printers’ INK. 

“It has been my privilege and 
good fortune to have my career 
synchronize with Mr. Ochs’ in the 
building of the greatest journalis- 
tic institution of modern times. 
Mine has been a minor part in that 
development.” 

The stirring past of personal 


a: 
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journalism—the bustling present of 
big-scale eo aie two eras 
join in the life span of this son 
of liberal intellectuals. 

An idealist has gone on—an 
idealist who, in his life work, ar- 
ticulated idealism’s highest expres- 
sion 

Of him, the New York Herald 
Tribune, at whose masthead once 
flamed the banner of Horace Gree- 
ley, said this: 

“A truly great American has 
died, and the whole nation is the 
poorer.’ 


+ 


And Now, a Tube War? 


ONSUMERS still are wonder- 
ing what all the shooting was 
about. 

In full-page newspaper space, 
last Monday, the Philco Radio & 
Television Corporation published a 
warning against radio tubes made 
of metal. Going specific, Philco 
cited six, numbered “disadvan- 
tages” of metal tubes and five, 
numbered “advantages” of tubes of 
glass. 

Most American owners of radio 
sets never had heard of metal 
tubes. Why should Philco boil 
with excitement ? 

The trade explained as follows: 

In New Jersey, RCA is making 
metal tubes to go into new-model 
General Electric receiving sets. The 
sets are to be manufactured at 


+ 
“Town & Country” to Be Monthly 


Town & Country, New York, a mem- 
er of the Stuyvesant Group, will be- 
come a monthly on June 1. Harry A. 
Bull_ is the new, editor and Joseph 
C. Kelly, vice-president of the Stuyve- 
sant Company, is advertising director. 
According to the publishers, Town & 
Country, which was established in 1846, 
will provide a broader and more com- 
prehensive presentation of the news 
and interests of society through its 
treatment of editorial contents, illustra- 
tions and typography. 


Buffalo Agency Appointed 

Pierce & Steven ee Buffalo, has 
appointed Landscheft & Bonning, Inc., 
agency of that city, to direct a cam- 
paign on P & S shoe cements. 


Bridgeport, and are scheduled for 
release this fall. 

Early this week, G-E decided— 
and the decision may: have been in- 
spired by a tube-price war now 
raging—to announce the metal 
tubes’ birth, The announcement 
went to the editorial departments 
of publications, but not into display 
advertising. 

Simultaneously, Philco, at grips 
with RCA over glass tubes, con- 
ceived and released its blast. 

Trade observers believe that 
Philco’s precipitate attack included 
remarks that may be difficult to 
prove. 

Meanwhile, from Schenectady 
and from Bridgeport comes word 
that G-E, sure of its ground, will 
maintain “dignified silence.” 


+ 
Illinois Advertising Bill 


A bill to modernize and strengthen 
the [Illinois statutes prohibiting false 
and misleading advertisements is pend- 
ing in the legislature of that State. The 
new legislation, which, like the existing 
act of 1915, follows closely the pattern 
of the Printers’ Inx Model Statute, is 
sponsored by the Chicago Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

A major purpose of the freogeed law 
is the addition of radio broadcasting, 
window displays, cards, tags and price 
tickets to the list of advertising media 
in which untruthful statements shall 
not be 

None of these media is specifically 
mentioned in the present law and at- 
torneys for the Bureau felt that it 
might therefore be difficult to secure 
convictions in cases of false radio com- 
mercials, “bait” window displays, etc. 





S.5 Again Sidetracked 


Goes Back on Senate Calendar After Foes Force Amendment of 
Multiple Seizure Clause 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


"THE Copeland Bill (S.5, de- 

scribed in the Congressional 
Record as being a bill “to prevent 
the manufacture, shipment and 
sale of adulterated or misbranded 
food, drinks, drugs and cosmetics 
and to regulate traffic therein; to 
prevent the false advertisement of 
food, drinks, drugs and cosmetics, 
and for other purposes”) has 
again been sidetracked—probably 
temporarily. 

After a solid week of argument 
on the floor of the Senate, in which 
the star performers were Senators 
Copeland, Clark and Bailey—with 
some contributions by Senators 
Borah, Tydings and of course by 
Huey Long, who manages to get 
into almost every discussion—the 
bill ceased to be the Senate’s un- 
finished business and went back on 
the calendar to be taken off later 
when, as and if. 

Last week in Printers’ INK, 
your correspondent suggested that 
by the time the paper was in the 
mails the Senate would probably 
have passed the measure and con- 
signed it to the tender mercies of 
the House. But last Wednesday 
Senators Clark and Bailey got 
really busy, with the result as 
above noted. 

As the situation now stands, the 
bill can either take its chances 
for further consideration in the 
usual orderly legislative proce- 
dure or can be called up by a ma- 
jority vote on the motion of some 
Senator. 

This surprising development 
came as the result of a test of 
strength brought about on Monday 
of this week by a vote on an 
amendment by Senator Bailey, 
limiting the multiple seizure pro- 
vision. The amendment which 
was adopted over Senator Cope- 
land’s most emphatic protests by a 
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vote of 44 to 29, amends Section 
711 (a) by inserting a semi-colon 
after the word “found” and add- 
ing the following: 


Provided, however, That not more 
than one seizure action shall be 
instituted in cases of alleged mis- 
branding, except upon order to 
show cause, and then upon a show- 
ing by the Secretary that such 
article is misbranded in manner or 
degree as to render such article im- 
minently dangerous to health, or 
that such alleged misbranding has 
been the basis of a prior judgment 
in favor of the United States in a 
criminal prosecution or libel for 
condemnation proceeding respect- 
ing such article under this act; and 
provided further, that said single 
seizure action shall, on motion, be 
removed for trial to a jurisdiction 
of reasonable proximity to the resi- 
dence of the claimant of such 
article. 


In other words, whatever bu- 
reau of the Government that may 
be entrusted with the enforce- 
ment of the law can only make 
one seizure for test purposes in- 
stead of seizing goods anywhere 
and everywhere as has been the 
purpose of the bill up to this time. 

At the climax of a bitter de- 
bate, it was tacitly agreed that the 
vote on the Bailey amendment 
would definitely indicate the tem- 
per of the Senate toward the bill 
as a whole. If it were defeated, 
the Copeland forces would press 
right ahead in an effort to pass 
the bill. If, on the other hand, the 
amendment should be accepted 
(which it was) the friends of the 
bill would seek to have it side- 
tracked for an indefinite period 
in order that the Administration in- 
fluence might be exerted and the 
country heard from. 

This was done—and done as the 
result of some clever parliamen- 
tary maneuvers on the part of Sen- 
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@Crab Orchard—One of America’s 
fastest selling straight whiskies, and 

@ Old Grand Dad—A mellow, 17-year- 
old, from the pre-war barrels, form 
a pair of true Kentuckians, as famous 
as the Derby itself. 

They are sold to Kentucky consumers 

through two great newSpapers — The 

Courier-Journal and Louisville Times. 





COVER THE WHISKEY- 
STATE MARKET WITH 
2 NEWSPAPERS 
Crab Orchard and Old Grand 
Dad whiskey distilleries pay- 
rolls circulate buying dollars 
which help to make Kentucky 
the bright spot for the sale of 
advertised merchandise. You, 
too, should concentrate your 
Kentucky advertising appropria- 
tion where others do—in the 2 

big-circulation newspapers. 


® When the dawn is on the Bluegrass, The Courier-Journal is 
favorite at the breakfast tables. 

®And The Louisville Times completes the coverage at 
sundown. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


The Courier- r-Journal_ ° The Louisville Times 


®@ Give yu verage without comp t om dawn to dus 
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ePOPULAR FALLACIES 





“Advertising 
Consumer’ 


Ir is confusing to contem- 
plate in the mass the millions 
of pages, and thousands of 
spoken words that consti- 
tute even a single day’s 
advertising in this country. 
But outside the class rooms, 
or the secluded retreats of 
critics, who contemplates 
advertising in any such con- 
fusing array? 

To simplify the problem, 
let’s get back to the origin of 
trade, as represented bysome 
oriental shopper wending his 
way through the babble and 
commotion of an -eastern 
bazaar. An observer, view- 
ing the scene, might find it 
hopelessly confusing, futile. 
But the shopper is not con- 
fused. He knows how much 
money he wishes to spend 
and, in general, the com- 
modities that he wants. He 














knows where to look, whom 
to trust and whom to sus- 
pect, and about how much 
each item should cost. 


Critics of advertising often for- 
get that consumers are shoppers. 
Consumers like to have an oppor- 
tunity to choose. They have exten- 
sive mental files of information on 
the quality and social value of 
thousands of products. They are 
backed by a vast, informal but 
none the less efficient research 
bureau, composed of the entire 
circle of their friends. New products 
are sample-tested, appraised far 
more practically than in any 
laboratory yet devised. 


In 1933, thirty manufacturers 
spent nearly $4,000,000. in na- 
tional magazines alone, to adver- 
tise toiletries that beautify the 
face and hands. Yet no one, who 
has watched a woman pick out 
exactly the brand and shade of 
powder she prefers from a counter- 
full, can say that cosmetic ad- 
vertising is confusing to women. 
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OF ADVERTISING N°100 





Confuses the 


AS an advertising man you resent 
unfair attacks upon the integrity 
of your profession. You appreciate 
a defense like this spread before 
260,000 fellow business men, your 
clients. Q@Every business suffers 
likewise from fallacious thinking— 


BUSINESS 


CIRCULATION 


coal, ice, banks, railroads, whole- 
salers. They likewise esteem a 
stout defender. QFor 20 years 
NATION’S BUSINESS has fought 
popular fallacies of every busi- 
ness. That is ome reason why it 
holds the loyalty of its readers. 
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ator Robinson, majority leader, 
who, by the way, is a devoted 
friend and supporter of S.5 

Here is how it happened: 

Senator Clark of Missouri— 
who was chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, which held hearings on 
the bill a month ago—had been 
fighting for more than a week to 
have the bill re-committed to the 
Commerce Committee. 

Senator Clark declared again 
and again that Senator Copeland, 
the Committee chairman, had re- 
fused to allow the bill to be given 
adequate consideration by the 
Committee. He wanted it consid- 
ered “line by line and paragraph 
by paragraph”—which, he insisted, 
had not been done up to this time. 

Senator Clark wanted the bill 
re-committed “in order to correct 
such vicious misuse of language 
as has repeatedly appeared here in 
its consideration in the Senate, to 
eliminate some of the jokers which 
have appeared, some of which have 
already been eliminated and some 
of which have not, and to decide 
on particular questions of. policy. 
* * * These things have never been 
thought out in the Committee on 
Commerce. There has never been 
an opportunity for any adequate 
discussion in the Committee on 
Commerce of any of these very 
essential propositions. During my 
service on the committee there has 
never been any consideration of 
any draft of the bill which has been 
presented to the committee at any 
meeting previous to the meeting 
at. which the motion was made and 
adopted to report the bill. 


Not Necessary to Call 
a Crutch a Drug 

“I am as much in favor of the 
strongest kind of protective fea- 
tures, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, as the Senator from New 
York or anybody else inside or 
outside of this body. But I do 
not believe it is necessary to de- 
clare a crutch to be a drug, to de- 
clare a misbranded article to be 
adulterated, to indulge in all sorts 
of subterfuges and jokers and 
loose terms such as are contained 
in the bill, in order to accomplish 
the purpose defined by the Presi- 
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dent so clearly and so adequately 
in his message. 

“The whole purpose of the mo- 
tion to reconsider, as I have stated 
repeatedly, is to have the Com- 
mittee on Commerce do what it 
ought to have done in the first 
place—consider this legislation 
and fight out certain bréad ques- 
tions of policy which are involved. 
The broad questions of policy 
which are involved are first, the 
question whether or not the pres- 
ent law should be strengthened 
and the loopholes closed; then, 
whether the law should be extended 
to the field of cosmetics by proper 
amendment to the present law and 
whether we should preserve the 
mass of decisions of over a period 
of thirty years and preserve the 
laws passed in forty-six different 
States with the purpose of having 
the States co-operate with the 
Federal Government or whether all 
that should be wiped out at the 
whim and caprice of the Bureau 
of Food and Drugs and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New 
York. 


Cites Crimes of Language 
in the Bill 

“The Senator from New York, 
confessedly not a lawyer, possibly 
is not aware of some of the 
crimes of language committed in 
this bill. We have discovered 
several of them here in the Sen- 
ate. We have found, for instance, 
that goods which are misbranded 
would be declared adulterated and 
dealt with as such. We have dis- 
covered that in cases where the 
courts of the United States de- 
clare one of the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture invalid 
upon any grounds, the Secretary 
would be authorized and permitted 
under this bill to turn around and, 
without hearing, without notice 
and without review, put into ef- 
fect the very same regulation the 
next day as a temporary regula- 
tion for a period of six months. 

“It is very evident that my 
friend from New York finds it 
much easier to talk about patent 
medicine manufacturers, about 
some advertising page which he 
claims to have seen somewhere, 

(Continued on page 91) 














Duis Photogeayh Costs only $10.0 


Because It Is Non-Exclusive! 


Because It’s a Stock Picture! 


e Anyone can buy the non-exclusive repro- 
duction rights of this photograph for $10.00. 
Many people have bought it. Whether it is 
used in a little folder or a 24-sheet poster the 
cost is only $10.00. 

e Because it’s a Reserve Illustration, a stock | 
photograph. Reserve Illustrations are made 
by the same Underwood artists who create 
Underwood and Underwood specially posed, 
exclusive photographs. But the non-exclu- 
sive feature of Reserve Illustrations enables 
us to make them available at this low price. 

e The Fifth Edition of the Reserve Illustra- ~ 
tion Catalog is now ready for distribution. | 


_ We are making our usual charge of $5.00 for : 
the book, that amount being refunded with 


your first purchase of a stock picture. 
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ore of New Catalog 


Men, women, children, Portrait heads and 
action pictures. 
SPORTS BUSINESS DRINKING 


TRAVEL SCIENTIFIC FOOD 
BOUDOIR HUMAN INTEREST 


Over 1000 are reproduced ... 
thousands more in file! 











e The Underwood and Underwood Reserve IIl 

tion library is the most complete, most up-to-daft 
source of non-exclusive advertising photographs i 
the world. We believe that the new Catalog will 
of great use to you, in cases where exclusiveness 
not a factor, where your appropriation is limited, if 
small direct mail runs or in inexpensive trade pa 


per space. We will welcome your inquiry. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERW00 


242 West 55th Street, 125 N. Wabash Ave: 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
230 E. Alexandrine Street 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Now the Figures Are Black 


Sonotone, Through Self-Financed New Sales, Successfully Cracks 
Open Big and Growing Market 


By Jack Klein 


UPPOSE you had a product 

with a potential market of mil- 
lions of users, yet, because you 
were sadly under-capitalized, you 
had been able to sell only a few 
thousands; suppose your product 
were more or less a salvation to 
certain types of people, and was 
adding joy and happiness to the 
lives of present users; suppose, 
further, you were bordering on be- 
ing “broke,” and could not arrange 
proper financing, what would you 
do? 

That was the situation facing the 
Sonotone Corporation in January, 
1933. 

Yet, in that year, without bor- 
rowing a dollar, a sales force of 
several hundred men was created; 
sales tripled; and profits rose from 
zero or minus zero to over $90,000 
net. In 1934, sales re-doubled. An 
expenditure of $80,000 was made in 
magazine, newspaper and direct- 
mail advertising. Profits for the 
first six months of 1934, the latest 
profit figures available at the time 
his is written, exceeded $70,000. 
In January of 1935, one month 
alone, sales exceeded any one whole 


What happened ? 

The answer is: New wealth was 
reated within the organization by 
ew sales that financed themselves. 

Dean Babbitt, vice-president and 


: “It was 
1933, after I had left 
Smith-Corona Typewriter 
Ampany, that I met Dr. Hugo 
iebler, president of the Sonotone 
orporation, inventor of the Liebler 


“A personal survey disclosed a 
emendous market: approximately 
000,000 deafened, of whom 
,000,000 need hearing aids; yet, 


less than a half million hearing 
aids of all kinds had been sold. 
Most deafness is progressive; each 
year, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands added to those who require 
hearing aids. The market is con- 
siderably increased by the need of 
hearing aids in schools, colleges, 
churches, and other institutions. It 
became my conviction that all of 
the company’s problems, financial 
and sales, could be solved by selling 
the product through a specialty 
sales organization.” 

Mr. Babbitt took over sales in 
January, 1933, without salary, with- 
out a dollar allotted to him. His 
compensation, and all office expense, 
were to come out of an over- 
writing on sales. To a great de- 
gree, extensive manufacture was 
dependent on income from new 
sales. 


Called “Consultants” 
of Salesmen 


Instead 


Two men whom he knew from 
previous association in other fields 
were called in as the nucleus of the 
new sales force, on a commission 
basis. There were few leads, so 
they dug up their own prospects 
by calling on people, and institu- 
tions, asking : “Who, in your circle, 
needs hearing aids?” There was no 
sales procedure, no plan, but from 
the beginning several significant 
moves were made. Salesmen were 
called “consultants”’—a term to in- 
spire confidence, and to allay re- 
sistance on approach. A rental 
system was put into force: $5 for 
two weeks, and $10 for four weeks, 
to apply on the purchase price of 
$150, to help break down skepticism 
of the deafened. Instalment financ- 
ing for Sonotone was also arranged. 

Sales routine and presentation 
began to take shape. The next 
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move was to expand the sales staff. 
The two men and Mr. Babbitt 
talked to salesmen they knew, and, 
soon, the company had twenty con- 
sultants actively working in the 
metropolitan New York territory. 
Classified advertising to recruit 
new consultants was not used. Each 
man on the staff was asked to get 
other men. At the end of several 
months, there were eighty-five con- 
sultants producing a total of $35,- 
000 in business a month from the 
metropolitan New York area. 


New Problems Were 
Cropping Up 

Success seemed from this point 
on to be a matter only of time and 
mathematics. But, problems were 
cropping up; eighty-five men were 
concentrated in small areas of New 
York City; headquarters and office 
space were growing uncomfortably 
burdened with men; and the origi- 
nal staff were deserving of greater 
recognition and reward. But there 
was no money with which to ex- 
pand. Any plan for expansion 


must, of necessity, be self-financing. 


Six men who were financially 
able to swing it were given the op- 
portunity to open offices of their 
own, as district dealers, in White 
Plains, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or gy N. 7 New Brunswick, 

J., Union City, N. J. and 
Piiihamome N. Y.. They paid 
all expenses of opening the offices, 
operating expenses, and consultants’ 
commissions. They hired, trained, 
and managed their own sales staff, 
under the supervision of the home 
office. The home office, however, 
arranged for the handling of ac- 
counts and the financing of instal- 
ment purchases. 

The original commission for 
consultants of 20 per cent was now 
increased to 25 per cent. The origi- 
nal district manager’s overwriting 
of 10 per cent was now increased 
to 15 per cent. Thus, without 
financing of any kind, not even 
local newspaper advertising, which 
was borne by the local district 
dealer, Sonotone bought sales for 
40 per cent of the selling price. 

The arrangement worked. Dis- 
trict dealers went after increased 
manpower by enlisting the aid of 
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employers, who may have had sur- 
plus 3 applications on file— 
Y. M. C. A.’s, Chambers of Com- 
merce and ‘other sources. Sales 
jumped. 

Concurrent with the expansion 
into district offices, two men were 
traveling the country, on a com- 
mission and overwriting basis, to 
sell dealers—optical dealers particu- 
larly—an exclusive franchise to 
represent Sonotone in their com- 
munities. Transactions with these 
dealers were often C.O.D. or cash- 
in-advance, and, while the sales 
were not great, it all helped. 

Here was complete decentraliza- 
tion. The corporation, in effect, 
became the manufacturing unit, 
with its controlled wholesale and 
retail outlets. The management, 
thus, was left room for thinking, 
and planning its program through. 

“By January, 1934, we were 
ready to go ahead on a national 
scale,” Mr. Babbitt said. “True, 
we had made a $90,000 profit in 
1933, but, any mistakes would wipe 
that out. Furthermore, the amount 
of capital on hand was still too 
small to do anything in a big way. 
The pattern of our plan, self- 
financed sales and expansion, had 
to be maintained in every move.” 


How to Expand without 
Investment 


Each new consultant put into the 
field required a demonstration kit 
and twelve Sonotone Hearing Aids 
for immediate delivery on rental or 
sale. Estimating only actual ma- 
terials and cost of manufacture, 
this equipment involved an invest- 
ment of $356 per man. As it was 
planned to enlist at least 400 new 
consultants in 1934, the initial in- 
vestment for equipping men, aside 
from all other costs, would be 
$142,400. The problem was: how 
to expand, without the necessity 
for this investment by the corpora- 
tion? 

“We finally hit upon the plan of 
setting up district dealers,” ex- 
plained Mr. Babbitt. “We divided 
the country into seven divisions, 
and called in six men who had 
worked with me in other organiza- 
tions. Each man was placed in 
charge of a division as division 
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manager, and I took a division, the 
seventh, in New York. The ar- 
rangement, of course, was purely 
on an overwriting, commission 
basis, with all traveling and per- 
sonal expenses borne by the division 
managers themselves. In going to 
prospective dealers, division man- 
agers had a fascinating story to 
tell, and a financial picture that was 
attractive to the right man with 
the necessary capital to set up a 
dealership.” 
The terms of the dealership 
were, and are: to sell nothing but 
Sonotone Hearing Aids; to pay 
for all costs of opening offices and 
demonstration rooms; to hire, train 
and manage a staff of consultants, 
and to pay for all costs; to install, 
and maintain the company’s meth- 
ods of sales procedure and sales 
presentations ; to finance the initial 
equipment needed for new consul- 
tants when put into the field; and 
to pay, in cash, for everything sold. 


What the Corporation 
Agreed to Do 


The corporation agreed: to ad- 
vertise in national magazines, and 
direct-by-mail, the budget for 
which was to be fixed on a certain 
percentage of sales; to supply 
manuals, bulletins, house magazines 
and necessary dealer and consultant 
training courses; to arrange all in- 
stalment financing and collections ; 
and to maintain constant control 
and supervision. The division man- 
ager, of course, was to be the 
personal contact man. 

On signing the agreement, the 
dealer was to pay 50 per cent of 
the $3,560—the sum required to 
equip ten consultants—in cash ; and 
to sign a note for the other 50 
per cent—the note to be discounted 
by the corporation in New York. 
The same initial financial arrange- 
ment was to be made for each new 
consultant put into the field. 

Division managers first -ap- 
proached the franchise dealers— 
usually local opticians—with the 
plan to make them district dealers 
under the plan. Only two accepted, 
the others declining to go out of 
their regular business or to make 
the necessary investment. Contact 
with bankers, merchants, promi- 
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nent citizens in many sections of 
the country, however, did produce 
many men with the necessary quali- 
fications of capital and administra- 
tive ability who were willing to 
undertake a dealership. As a con- 
sequence, there are now eighty- 
eight district dealers, with a capital 
ranging from $5,000 to $40,000 
each. Only two dealers had to be 
changed, from all those originally 
selected. 

In addition to selecting, and put- 
ting into business, the district deal- 
ers, each division manager set up a 
branch at his own headquarters. 
And, in this branch, he acts as sales 
manager of the branch’s own staff 
of consultants, being assisted by 
one or more supervisors. 

The compensation schedule as 
originally worked out is still in ef- 
fect, proving profitable to all: 


Dealers 

On their own sales they 
make 40 per cent 

They pay consultants ...25 per cent 

They have, for operating 
expenses, and profit.. 
plus the 40 per cent on 
their own personal sales. 

Branches : 

(At Division Managers’ 
Headquarters) 

(Where service stations 
are maintained ) 

They pay consultants ...25 per cent 

They pay supervisor ...10 per cent 


They have, for operating 
and profit 


The division manager is Paid a 
small overwriting commission on 
all sales in his division. 

The district dealer offices, origi- 
nally opened are under the super- 
vision of the New York Division. 
Thus, Mr. Babbitt is not only 
vice-president and general sales 
manager, but is on the spot as a 
division manager. To maintain his 
leadership as sales manager, he must 
maintain his leadership as a divi- 
sion manager. He is ever in dan- 
ger, for other division managers 
would love to lick the boss. A 
competitive spirit thus keeps the 
organization on its toes. But, more 
important, perhaps, than that, is the 


15 per cent 


45 per cent 


10 per cent 
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opportunity Mr. Babbitt has of try- 
ing out new ideas, and of testing 
ideas submitted to him by other 
division managers. Thus, letters, 
ideas, bulletins, house magazines, 
plans and policies are ever fresh, 
tested in the field. 

There are 690 consultants in the 
field today. The immediate goal is 
1,000 consultants, although it is 
hoped, eventually, to maintain a 
staff of one consultant to each 
100,000 population. Sonotone is 
now selling in foreign countries, 
through an export division. Re- 


peat business on batteries for Hear- 


+ 


Has Harvester Account 

The International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, McCormick-Deering farm equip- 
ment and tractors and _ International 
trucks, has appointed Aubrey, Moore & 
Wallace, Inc., of that city, to handle 
its advertising account. The agency 
has handled a part of the International 
Harvester advertising, including, more 
recently, the motor truck copy, for the 
last eleven years. 

eee 


New York “Mirror” 
Advances Dillon 

B. Turley Dillon, who has been assis- 
tant to Walter Rompel, advertising di- 
rector of the New York Mirror, has 
been appointed local advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Dillon was with the New 
York American for seven years. 

. * 7 


Heads R & R Seattle Office 


Frederick Duerr, formerly head of his 
own advertising agency in Seattle, and, 
later, with the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Seattle office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
He succeeds Charles Perrine, who is 
now with the San Francisco office. 

eee 


Gets Boston Food Products 


The Boston Food Products Company, 
Boston, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, New York. Newspapers will 
be used for advertising Prudence Corned 
Beef, Beef Loaf - Bradence Stews. 

. 


Represents “Bequire” 

William H. Larkin is now represent- 
ing Esquire in Detroit territory. His 
headquarters are in the New Center 


Building, Detroit. 
. . 


Sloan Joins “Scribner’s” 
F. Sloan, formerly with the Mac- 


J. 
fadden Publishing Company, has joined 
the sales staff of Scribner's, New York. 
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ing Aids is good. Cash sales run 
60 per cent of the total. 

“The next big problem we face,” 
says Mr. Babbitt, “is refinement of 
all our efforts. Everything was 
done quickly, in a hurry, to get 
started, to get organized, to get 
sales. Now, we are going to in- 
tensify with better trained men, 
with better field contact, with bet- 
ter supervision, so that each con- 
sultant on the staff will get the 
fullest benefit of all our knowledge 
and progress. And, as we grow, 
Sonotone’s advertising in all medi- 
ums will grow.” 


— 


Sweetland on Radio 


Ben Sweetland, specialist for many 
years in direct- mail advertising, _ has 
signed a contract with the Ward Bak 
ing Company, which will sponsor him 
for a year over Station WJR, Detroit, 
s “The Friendly Counsellor.” In addi- 
tion, Mr. Sweetland has inaugurated a 
series of lectures on business letter writ- 
ing in connection with the Adcraft Club 
of Detroit. 

J 7 . 
Hammond Machinery Plans 
Campaign 

Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc 
Kalamazoo, Mich., machinery for print 
ers, is starting an advertising campaign 
in business papers. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., is handling the account 

. . o 


To Represent Weeklies 


Mason and Gould, recently organized 
with offices at 29 West 34th Street, 
New York, has been appointed by the 
Connecticut Editorial Association to act 
as national advertising representatives 
for a group of more than twenty weekly 
newspapers. The firm includes H. F 
R. Mason and J. H. Gould. 


Chrysler Appoints Cattey 


Paul E. Cattey has been advanced by 
the Chrysler Corporation, Export Di- 
vision, to assistant advertising manager. 
He has been with this division handling 
advertising budgets, general production 
and supervising departmental opera 
tions. 


. . = 
LaDriere Adds to Staff 


Two additions to the staff of the 
LaDriere Studios, Inc., Detroit, are 
Hugh A. Preston, who becomes an ac 
tive partner, and Ignatz Sahula, director 
of creative work. 

o v o 


A. H. Powers, Vice-President 


Albert H. Powers has been mad 
vice- president of Joshua B. Powers, Inc 
publishers’ representative, New York. 
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Avertisinc is “part 
of the day's work” to the 


90,000 executives who 
make up the readership 
of Business Week. That's 
why Business Week carried 
28 columns of advertising 
news in its first 10 issues 


this year... why Business 





Week carries this page 
advertisement for Camp- 
bell-Ewald. 





from the experience of its 


own clients that Business Week advertising gets re 


sults because it delivers more executives per 


any other publication 


BUSINESS WEEK 


, 
The Executives 5 siness Paper 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 









Three for Standard 


SERIES of three advertising 

programs will be initiated 
this month by the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana). Approxi- 
mately 1,650 daily and weekly 
newspapers in the company’s ter- 
ritory will be used to carry the 
new campaigns. 

The major campaign will feature 
the “Live Power” appeal for Red 
Crown gasoline which was intro- 
duced last year in connection with 
the company’s wild animal act at 
the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. The copy will depict dramatic 
animal incidents based on actual 
records—a conflict between a cou- 
gar and a deer, a death struggle 
between mountain rams and timber 
wolves and other situations carry- 
ing a “live power” analogy. These 
will be graphically illustrated with 
paintings by noted artists working 
in co-operation with the Field 
Museum of Natural History of 
Chicago. 

A second phase of the campaign 
will be a rotogravure series in Sun- 


+ 


Rambeau Opens New York Office 


The William G. Rambeau Company, 
Chicago, radio station representative, 
has opened a New York office at 507 
Chanin Building. Earle Bachman, who 
has been engaged in radio program pro- 
duction in New York and who was with 
Scott Howe Bowen, is in charge. Mr. 
Bachman at one time was in charge of 
sales of the Quality Group and also 
was advertising manager of The Ameri- 
can Mercury. 

. * . 


Name Grey Agency 
The B. B. & R. Knight Corporation, 
Providence, R. I., Fruit of the Loom 
cotton textiles, has appointed The Grey 
Advertising Service, Inc., New York, as 
advertising counsel. This agency is also 
handling the advertising of Browning, 
King & Company, New York, clothiers. 

7 . s 


Swalley with Farm Paper Unit 

J. Earl Swalley has been appointed 
Western manager, at Chicago, of the 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit. He _ has 
been identified with farm-paper adver- 
tising for a period of seventeen years, 
most recently with Associated Farm 
Papers. 


day newspapers through which the 
reader will be conducted on “behind 
the scenes” tours of Standard’s 
operations. These will demonstrate 
the processes, research and tests 
which go to make up the quality 
and maintain the high standards 
of the product. 

The third type of advertisement 
will tell a general story of Stand- 
ard service, suggesting a spring 
“check-up” on the car. The gen- 
eral advertisements will be sup- 
plemented by small two-column 
advertisements, each stressing a 
specific feature of the main adver- 
tising story. 

The program is scheduled to be- 
gin April 9 in the Southern part 
of the territory, opening dates for 
each section being planned in ac- 
cordance with the arrival of spring, 
as shown by studies of Government 
weather maps covering the last 
fifty-six years. Advertising in the 
Central area will begin April 16, 
and in the Northern part two 
weeks later. 


+ 


Philadelphia Agency Dissolved 


Following the dissolution of The Mid- 
dleton Advertising Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, David J. Crouse, president, has 
joined The Stewart-Jordan Company, of 
that city, as an account executive. 
Charles Stoner, of the art department, 
has joined the art department of the 
Harry Feigenbaum Advertising Com 
any, also of Philadelphia, while L. 
fartman Burr, formerly with the copy 
department, has joined the advertising 
department of the Allentown, Pa., Call. 

eee 


Has Sameco Account 

Advertising of the Sameco Company, 
Inc., Brockton, Mass., Sameco sanitary 
menu covers and other specialties, is 
now being handled by Warner Alden 
Morse, agency of that city. Hotel, res- 
taurant and stationery business papers 
will be used. 


Joins “March of Time” 

O. P. Williams, formerly with Polo 
and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, has joined the exploitation and 
a ne ee of The March of 

ime, Inc., New York motion picture 
company. 
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Mystery by Westinghouse 


Company Concentrates Jobber and Dealer Promotion in Four 
Months’ Effort to Sell Fans 


O speed fan sales up to Au- 

gust 1, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company has of- 
fered seventy-two prizes aggregat- 
ing $1,000, to salesmen of the thirty- 
six jobber houses that reach the 
highest percentage of their quotas. 
The jobber house standing first 
will be sent $70 for its highest 
salesman and $35 for the runner- 
up; the house standing second will 
receive $60 and $30 respectively 
for its first and second salesmen, 
etc. 

Tied up with the jobber contest 
is a carefully worked out mer- 
chandising plan for dealers. But 
before that is described it is neces- 
sary to go back to January 14, 
when Westinghouse announced its 
pre-season fan campaign to job- 
bers and got out new portfolios 
for its own salesmen, along with 
their 1935 quota figures. 

The portfolio was arranged so 
as to stimulate interest and curios- 


ity among jobbers in the great 
“mystery” that was not to be re- 
vealed until March 30. Conse- 
quently, while jobbers until that 
date were asked to buy, or at least 
to contract for their year’s pur- 
chases, the intensive campaign it- 
self to start April 1 was kept an 
utter secret as to all its details. 

Westinghouse was better able to 
do this because on the very first 
page of the portfolio its salesmen 
could show to jobbers that 61 per 
cent more homes have Westing- 
house fans than the next brand in 
popularity—the figures having been 
obtained from a survey made in 
50,000 homes throughout the coun- 
try. It was shown further that 
in 1934 the sales of Westinghouse 
fans still forged ahead in popular- 
ity—regardless of price or any 
other selling factor. 

Continuing through the portfolio, 
a salesman was able to show con- 
crete evidence that the company 


The retailer writes in the cost based on electric rates in his city 
45 
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“THE O£D-LADPF 
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Bis vines a great hand for having a bit of fun 
and a good hearty laugh, Theses Lavy of Oregon—onetime pet 
name for that stalwart 84-year-old newspaper The Oregonian— 
enjoys a merry quip more than ever since her rejuvenation. 
The complete program of modernization which confirmed her 
right to lead the newspaper parade out in this rich Pacific North- 
west country included generous bookings for many of the most 
popular stars of the comic world. 
In two color sections Sunday—one standard page size, the 
other tabloid—Tarzan, Apple Mary, Sweeney and Son, Jane 
Arden, Buck Rogers, The Captain and The Kids, Moon Mullins, 
Polly and Her Pals, Ella Cinders, -Terry, Little Joe, Smilin’ Jack, 
The Gumps, Winnie Winkle, Harold Teen, Dick Tracy, Li'l 
Abner and other headliners of laughdom cut their capers, play 
their pranks. 
Daily Li'l Abner, Apple Mary, Moon Mullins, The Gumps, 
Gasoline Alley, Dick Tracy, Ella Cinders and Polly and Her Pals 
keep Pacific Northwest readers smiling—and chuckling. 
Yes, The%ee Lavy of Oregon loves a laugh—for the sheer joy 
of laughing, and because she appreciates as you advertising people 
appreciate, the reader interest of the comics. 
Every day workers in advertising—the sort who like to take 
newspapers apart to see what makes ‘em tick with reader interest 
and advertising response—might opine that the enlarged comic 
sections account in part for The Oregonian’s rapidly mounting 
circulation—fastest growing in the field. 
They wouldn't be unmindful, of course, of the new type dress, 
the fast moving headlines, the WIREPHOTOS, the wealth of 
specialized women’s features, the dominant news sports coverage 
and other marks of a growing, strictly metropolitan newspaper. 
Why not let this intensified reader interest, this fastest growing a 
circulation serve you? Go places with a newspaper that is going Ine., ! 
places. Make sure The Oregonian is on your media list. — 
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intended to back up all the factors 
concerned in the selling of its fans 
by a worth-while merchandising ef- 
fort concentrated in the logical 
months for best selling. The com- 
pany relied upon its past reputation 
to gain acceptance among jobbers 
and retailers for its forthcoming 
“mystery” campaign, even though 
it withheld all knowledge of the 
details of the campaign during the 
pre-season days. 

And then, on March 30, every 
jobber’s salesman was provided 
with a “Mystery Unfolded” book- 
let describing the plan which he 
in turn was to sell to his retail 
outlets. First of all, attached to 
the front cover of the booklet was 
a printed sheet announcing the 
prizes to be awarded to the job- 
ber’s salesmen, as described in the 
first paragraph above. The net of 
the “mystery” as described on the 
first page of the booklet and 
elaborated upon in succeeding pages, 
is this: the company is enabling 
its fan dealers to make an advance 
allowance of $1 for electricity to 
operate each ten-inch oscillating 
“Cardinal” fan. 

It is estimated that this $1 al- 
lowance will pay for the electricity 
to use the fan 210 hours or more 
during the hot weather of the sum- 
mer. The dealer’s profit is not 
at all affected by the advance 
allowance. 

This jobber booklet contains also 
a copy of the tabloid newspaper 
which, it was announced, was be- 
ing mailed to every dealer who had 
signed the 1935 contract and every 
prospective dealer on the mailing 
list provided by jobbers. The news- 
paper, incidentally, unfolds every 
detail of the entire campaign story. 

Other features of the booklet 
are: 

1. Reprints of some of the news- 
paper advertisements that are to 
be inserted by Westinghouse in 
major trading centers. The com- 


7 


Made Maxon Vice-President 


Sidney B. Egan, account executive of 
Maxon, Inc. and formerly manager of 
its New York office, has been elected 
vice-president of the agency with head- 
quarters in Detroit. 
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pany’s instructions to the news- 
papers specify that each advertise- 
ment is to be inserted only after 
there have been two days of 
eighty-five degree temperature and 
when the forecast is for continued 
hot weather. Mats of newspaper 
advertisements are also available 
for dealer use. 

2. Proof of handbills to be fur- 
nished free to each dealer. 

3. A sample display tag, one of 
which is to be attached to every 
fan of the special type on display 
in the retailer’s establishment. 

The tag is novel in that a space 
is left vacant after the headline 
“Cost to use this fan : 

The booklet for the jobber’s 
salesmen contains special instruc- 
tions to the retailer, showing him 
how to fill in the tag, first ascer- 
taining the actual cost of operation 
figured upon the cost of current in 
his city. In other words, pur- 
chasers of the fan are not going to 
find after they buy it that the cost 
is a great deal higher than they 
had been told. If Westinghouse 
had had the tag printed up with 
cost figures representing the aver- 
age price throughout the country, 
certain purchasers would have been 
in for a disappointment and both 
manufacturer and the dealer would 
have suffered accordingly. 

The entire merchandising plan, 
as now in the hands of dealers, 
offers them, first, a method of 
capturing the interest of fan pros- 
pects and bringing them into the 
stores; second, an opportunity to 
make an impression upon prospects 
by pointing out to them the num- 
ber of hours of use that can be 
bought with as little as 1 cent’s 
worth of electricity; and third, it 
puts the dealer in an excellent 
position to close sales by making 
a liberal allowance on the price of 
the fan, which can be applied to- 
ward the cost of operation this 
summer. 


+ 


With Lyle Johnston 

Franc Arnold, formerly with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer ‘Corporation, has joined 
the staff of the Lyle T. Johnston Com- 
pany, St. Louis agency, as radio man- 
ager. " 
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Why National Rate Is Best 


Manufacturers Doing General Advertising Can Thus Better 
Control Their Newspaper Programs 


Erwin, Wasey & ComPaANy 
San FRANCISCO 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would appreciate it greatly if 
you would send us a reference list 
of all pertinent information apply- 
ing to the “fallacy of national ad- 
vertisers placing advertising at the 
local rate in dealer advertisements.” 

Louis Honic, Jr. 


HE answer or rather answers 

to Mr. Honig’s question will be 
found in the recent discussions of 
this subject in the December 27, 
1934, and January 31, 1935, issues 
of Printers’ Ink. As these arti- 
cles point out, there is strong evi- 
dence that the placing of national 
advertising at local rates through 
dealers is a mistake for many 
companies. The trouble is that 
most manufacturers persist in look- 
ing at the local-national rate prob- 
lem from a strictly dollars-and- 
cents’ angle. It is hard for them 
to appreciate that a few dollars 
saved this year may mean a loss in 
other ways that can never be esti- 
mated. 

The question really should be ap- 
proached from the angle of which 
method is better for a specific ad- 
vertiser. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of each method should 
be weighed, always with the 
thought in mind that it is really 
a matter of the difference in the 
jobs that can be done by using one 
or the other method. 

It would be foolish to declare 
flatly and sweepingly that it is a 
mistake for all advertisers to place 
this newspaper copy through 
retailers. Too many experienced ad- 
vertisers are following this proce- 
dure. Frigidaire, Goodyear, Philco, 
General Foods—all of these permit 
at least a part of their newspaper 
appropriations to be _ handled 
through the dealers. There are 


many, many more leading compa- 
nies that have adopted some varia- 
tion of this policy. 

If, after careful consideration, 
an advertiser decides that he can 
do a better job in this way than he 
could by keeping control of the ap- 
propriation, then there can be little 
criticism. But only after “careful 
consideration,” and there is justifi- 
cation for a belief that a number 
of advertisers have not given this 
subject enough thought. It is pretty 
hard to get one’s mind off of the 
dollars to be saved immediately. It 
is difficult to predict what effect a 
policy of this kind may have on 
future dealer relations and even 
sales. 

Here are the principal advan- 
tages of placing national copy at 
national rates in newspapers: 

1. It helps all dealers instead of 
a few. 

2. It gives advertiser control of 
appropriation. 

3. It gives him control of copy. 

4. It gives him control of selec- 
tion of newspapers. 

5. It gives him control of posi- 
tion. 

6. It gives him control of date of 
insertion. 

7. It builds a reputation for 
products rather than stores. 

8. It gets dealers to spend their 
own money for tie-in advertising. 


It is perhaps significant that very 


few advertisers will come out 
openly and discuss the reasons why 
they either do or do not place their 
newspaper copy through retailers at 
the local rate. One of the princi- 
pal reasons is that those who do 
it don’t like to broadcast the fact 
to their dealer organizations or to 
the newspapers and those that do 
not follow the practice don’t want 
to go on record for fear they may 
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want to adopt a similar policy 
themselves. Whatever the reasons, 
it is a subject about which adver- 
tisers are reluctant to talk. This 
very fact is interpreted by some as 
being an indication of the fallacy 
or perhaps even dishonesty of the 
policy. It isn’t all done in an open- 
and-above-board manner. 

On a number of occasions adver- 
tisements have appeared in the 
newspapers, obviously prepared by 
the national manufacturer but bear- 
ing the retailer’s signature and ap- 
parently paid for at local rates. 
When asked, the newspaper may 
admit that it is a local advertise- 
ment and will feign a lack of in- 
terest in whether or not the dealer 
paid for it with his own money. 
The dealer, when asked, will only 
reluctantly admit that it wasn’t his 
money. The manufacturer will re- 
fuse to discuss the matter for pub- 
lication. 

Why all this secrecy? Every- 
body really interested knows who 
pays the bills. 


What One Auto Company 
Is Doing 


One of the large automobile 
companies just recently sent one of 
its advertising agency men on a 
junket around the country calling 
on newspapers. His job was to 
obtain, wherever possible, local 
rates for the advertising of this 
particular car. Automobile adver- 
tising is one classification on which 
a great many newspapers have 
come to an agreement that it must 
be run at national rates. There are 
other classifications, too, but there 
are always some newspapers will- 
ing to let down the bars under 
pressure. This particular automo- 
tive representative was able, we 
understand, to get the local rate in 
a number of cities where he for- 
merly paid national rates. Compet- 
ing cars will continue to pay na- 
tional rates until they put on 
pressure. 

This i is not an unusual procedure. 
It is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult, however, for an advertiser, 
no matter how large his appropria- 
tion, to chisel the newspaper rate 
schedule—and, after all, trying to 
get something to which one is 
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not entitled is a form of chiseling. 
Most of the leading newspapers 
have for some time stuck to their 
decisions on what is and what 
is not local advertising. During the 
last few months there has been 
quite an awakening among groups 
of newspapers to the seriousness of 
this invasion of national advertisers 
into the local rate structure. John T. 
Fitzgerald, president of the News- 
paper Representatives Association 
of Chicago, has played a big part 
in arousing interest and clarifying 
thought on this subject. 

Groups of Arkansas, Texas and 
Iowa papers, for example, have 
pledged themselves to adhere to 
certain practices that are designed 
to correct abuses. 

The newspapers have agreed that 
the general-national advertising rate 
shall apply without exception to 
these classifications: (1) Automo- 
tive, including tires, tubes, new 
cars, new trucks, oil and gasoline. 
(2) Appliances, including me- 
chanical refrigeration, mechani- 
cal washers, radio receiving sets 
and radio tubes. (3) Beer and soft 
drinks and liquor. (4) Soaps and 
cleansers, including insofar as 
individual advertisements of the 
soap products of a given manufac- 
turer are concerned, whether of- 
fered in deals or in specific adver- 
tisements and whether submitted 
over the signature of one dealer, a 
group of dealers, or the signature 
of the manufacturer. 


Only Case Where Exception 
Is Granted 


Advertising falling under the 
four classifications may be carried 
at the local-retail rate if incorpo- 
rated within the borders of a strictly 
retail advertisement over the signa- 
ture of a single retail advertiser, 
provided the space so devoted shall 
not constitute more than 20 per 
cent of the total space. 

Local-retail rates are to be ap- 
plied only to the advertising of a 
firm or individual in which the 
products or service advertised is 
offered direct to the consumer 
through a retail outlet. The ad- 
vertiser must sell direct to the con- 
sumer through one or more retail 
stores which he alone owns and 
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controls. If the retailer is also a 
jobber or distributor, his advertis- 
ing is considered general or national 
advertising. 

Local-retail rates are also being 
applied to co-operative advertising 
confined strictly to a group of re- 
tailers, provided the advertising 
expense is paid for by the mer- 
chants involved. 

If the signatures of two or more 
retailers are signed to an adver- 
tisement, it automatically is classed 
as national. 

Such clarifying definitions and 
rules as these, if agreed to and en- 
forced by a number of newspapers, 
will go a long way toward helping 
the national advertiser decide 
whether or not his policy of plac- 
ing advertising through retailers is 
one of money expediency or good 
business. 

We know of two very large ad- 
vertisers, one in the food industry 
and the other in men’s clothing, 
who are sorry they ever started 
spending their newspaper appropria- 
tions through dealers. They would 


like to change but the dealers have 
been educated for so long a time to 
getting advertising allowances and 
having control of the expenditures 
that it is very difficult to change. 
The food advertiser started this 
practice when price cutting was a 


problem. By paying part of the 
cost of the retailer’s own advertis- 
ing he could dictate the prices at- 
tached to his products. If cut 
prices were advertised he would 
refuse to pay. This method was 
quite effective, but now, because of 
the codes, price cutting is not an 
important factor. The retailers, 
however, still want advertising al- 
lowances. The manufacturer would 
like to spend money for a different 
kind of newspaper advertising but 
he has lost control and is finding 
it difficult to solve the problem. 
The clothing manufacturer finds 
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- Acquires Cray-Finne 


ray-Finne Company, Inc., New York, 
print ng ink, is now being ‘operated by 
he International Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, which has acquired the properties, 
assets, business and personnel of the 
company. 
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that he has lost control of his 
trade-mark. His clothes are sold 
through one outlet in each town or 
city. The advertising done on his 
brand has been done over the re- 
tailer’s name but has been paid for 
by the manufacturer. When, for 
various reasons, it has been neces- 
sary or advisable to place this 
brand of clothing in some other 
store in a community, the manufac- 
turer has discovered that no one 
else wants it particularly. The 
money he has spent in each ter- 
ritory has built up the name of the 
store handling this brand. The 
brand has become the property of 
the retailer rather than the manu- 
facturer. Other retailers, natu- 
rally, hesitate to take it over. “If 
we had it to do over again,” this 
manufacturer declares, “we would 
place all of our newspaper adver- 
tising at national rates over our 
own name. I’m afraid we will 
never be able to do this.” 

One of the large refrigerator 
manufacturers recently told Print- 
ers’ INK that, while he is still con- 
vinced all in all the best policy for 
his particular product is to place 
the advertising locally, it is becom- 
ing more difficult to do so. More 
and more, newspapers are beginning 
to insist that the copy be run at 
national rates. This advertiser 
makes the distributor and the dealer 
pay part of the cost of the adver- 
tising. He believes that when these 
people have a bit of their own 
money at stake they take a greater 
interest in selling the product. 

It is a confusing and complicated 
subject. It boils down to the fact 
that some do and some don’t; some 
should and some shouldn’t. As a 
general thing, however, it can be 
said that for the national advertiser 
in newspapers, national rates with- 
out any equivocation or subterfuge 
can nearly always produce the best 
results. 
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Colby with Murray Breese 


H. Curtis Colby, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Frank Presbrey Company 
and formerly sales and advertising man- 
ager of Apple Concentrates, Inc., has 
joined Murray Breese Associates, Inc., 
New York agency, as vice-president. 
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Acknowledged leader of the ultra class maga- 
zines for 89 years, TOWN & COUNTRY goes 
monthly on June lst. And in going monthly, it 
becomes an even more beautiful and glamorous 
magazine... as always, it is first in the interests 
of Society. 

First in circulation—more than 25,000* of Amer- 
ica’s wealthiest families—-TOWN & COUNTRY 
is first in advertising. It carries a greater volume 
of advertising linage than any other ultra class 
magazine. 
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Women’s Radio Favorites 


Now is answered officially that 
important question, “What kind 
of radio programs do women like?” 
On Wednesday, the Women’s Na- 
tional Radio Committee announced 
its first annual awards for the two 
best sustaining and the two best 
sponsored programs of the year. 

Awards to sponsors went to the 
General Motors Symphony Or- 
chestra and the “March of Time” 
program, prepared by Time and 
sponsored by Remington-Rand. Co- 
lumbia’s “Concert Hall” and 
NBC’s “You and Your Govern- 
ment” series were given the choice 
over other sustaining programs. 

Mme. Yolanda Mero- Irion, 
founder and advisory chairman of 
the Committee, speaking at the 
luncheon at which the awards were 
made, analyzed current programs 
and frowned parenthetically on the 
popular amateur hour. Of radio 
programs devoted to educational 
and‘ cultural interests, from 50 to 
80 per cent are musical, she pointed 
out, and added that the few good 
programs are but a drop in the 
bucket in contrast with the dozens 
of inferior programs. 

Speaking of the amateur hours 
she said that they are bringing 
hordes of untrained, inexperienced 
people to New York in the hope 
of finding an easy road to success. 

“Soon we shall have the same 
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Has Life Insurance Account 

The Columbia Life Insurance Com- 

ny, Cincinnati, has appointed The 

eelor & Stites Company, of that city, 
as advertising counsel. Radio, news- 
papers and direct mail are being -con- 
sidered at the present time. 

- . . 


Represents “System” 

Archer A. King, Inc., Chicago, has 
been appointed Western advertising rep- 
resentative of System and Business 
Management, New York. 

+ ° 7 


Heads Farm-Paper Unit 
J. Lewis Salisbury has been elected 
resident of the Family Publishin 
mpany, Geneva, N. Y., publisher o 
agricultural magazines. 


situation with which Hollywood 
has to contend—thousands of peo- 
ple flocking to the West in the 
hope that they will be given a small 
part in pictures,” she said, 
thousands going hungry because 
they have not been assimilated into 
the motion picture field. The time 
now devoted to amateurs on the 
radio means that so many more 
trained musicians must tramp the 
streets looking for work.” 

Anning S. Prall, chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, presented the awards, which 
were parchment scrolls illuminated 
by Minetta Good, winner of the 
National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. The judges 
were: Fannie Hurst, Eva LeGal- 
lienne, Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway, 
former. president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman, president of the 
Women’s Exposition of Arts and 
Industries, and Walter Naumburg, 
Naumburg Musical Foundation. 

Awards, according to the Com- 
mittee, really expressed the reac- 
tions of 10,000,000 women in 
twenty-three organizations affili- 
ated with the Committee. Repre- 
sentatives of these organizations, 
in a preliminary poll, selected 
approximately forty outstanding 
programs from which the judges 
picked the winners. 
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Hooper with Turner Agency 


George C. Hooper has been appointed 
director of the radio division of the 
James H. Turner Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. He was formerly with station 
WCFL for three years and with WJKS 
for one year. 

. + . 


Freshney Joins Agency 
Edwin E. Freshne formerly sales 
manager of Station WLW, has joined 
The Procter & Collier Company, Cin- 
cinnati, as vice-president in charge of 
radio. 
> 7 7 


Appoints Verree & Conklin 

Verree & Conklin, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive for the San Jose, Calif., News. 
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MANY an executive getting ready for June 16, when present NIRA 

expires and new competition begins. . . . AAA reports deficit of 
$155,000,000 odd, being difference between expenses, rentals and benefit 
payments to farmers and processing taxes. . . . Kiplinger in Nation’s 
Business looks for more than expected business recession between now 
and July, with moderate pick-up in fall... . New NIRA bill introduced 
by Senator Pat Harrison is S. 2445. Study of it causing many a headache 
among business men. .. . 


NIRB prescribes new regulations covering reproduction of Blue Eagle. 
... FACA promulgates new regulations for wine labeling to become ef- 
fective June 1. . . . Total of farmers’ cash income and benefit payments 
in February $431,000,000, compared with $412,000,000 in February last 
year, and $498,000,000 in January this year, according to Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Department of Commerce issues twenty-three-page book, “Consumer 
Debts Study.” . . . N.R.D.G.A. issues radio production manual for retailers. 
... Maryland governor signs gross 1 per cent retail sales tax bill. . . . Su- 
preme Court upholds Oregon law prohibiting dentists from advertising. ... 


Federal judge in Grand Rapids holds NRA Retail Oil Dealers Code un- 
constitutional while Circuit Court Judge at Bloomington, IIl., declares 
Illinois State Recovery Act unconstitutional. Government ducks Belcher 
lumber case and picks Schechter wholesale poultry case for trial to judge 
constitutionality of NIRA... . 


Technical advisory board of New York State Bureau of Milk Publicity 
urges continuance of State milk advertising campaign and Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Markets Ten Eyck announces intention of his De- 
partment, if bill is recommended, tg “permit all advertising agencies who 
have applied for an opportunity to make their presentation to present 
their ideas and programs for the consideration of the Technical Advisory 
Board,” says New York Herald Tribune... . 


FACA publishes statistical report showing U. S. production of whiskey 
by months by types for calendar year 1934. . . . Wholesale commodity 
prices up during last week of March, index being 7% per cent higher 
than for corresponding week of 1934, and 31% per cent higher than two 
years ago, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics. . . . Business condi- 

ns in February improved over preceding month and same month a 
year ago, according to Department of Commerce... . 


1934 first year since 1925 to show increase over preceding year in number 
ud value of buildings for which permits were issued, according to Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. . . . “Present outlook for manufactured goods 
prices and farm income indicates that index of manufacturing activity 
tor 1935 as a whole will be 72,” says Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
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“This means that the index for the last ten months of the year must 
average 68.5, since the index for the first two months averages We cs 


Standard Statistics Co. index of industrial production, as preliminarily 
estimated for April, 67.2 against 69.5 average of April, 1934 and 73.5 for 
February, 1935. . . . Review of Reviews index of general business, 65.5 
for week ending March 30, against 64.2 for previous week and 63.0 for 
corresponding week 1934... . Business Week index 63.7 against same 
figure preceding week, 65.0 a year ago and 69.0 average 1930-34. . . 
Paul S. Willis, president, Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
urges Senator Fletcher, on behalf of Association, to vote for S. 5, 
according to Congressional Record of April 5. 
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Heads Hearst Unit 


The Rodney E. Boone Organization, 
advertising representative of Hearst 
newspapers, is 
changing its name 
to the Hearst In- 
ternational Adver- 
tising Service, with 
Rodney E. Boone 
as general man- 
ager. The change 
is one of name 
only and is being 
made in order that 
there may be 
closer  identifica- 
tion with the 
Hearst _ institu- 
tion. 

Papers repre- 
sented by the 
Hearst Interna- 
tional Advertising 
Service include 
the New York 
q Evening Journal; 
Chicago American; Albany Times-Union; 
Syracuse Journal and American; Roch- 
ester Journal and American; Boston 
American and Advertiser; Detroit 
Times; Milwaukee Wisconsin News; 
Baltimore News-Post and American; 
Washington Times; Atlanta Georgian 
and American; Omaha Bee-News; Los 
Angeles Examiner; Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer and the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 


Rodney E. Boone 


Lennen & Mitchell Appointments 


Jack T. Adams, former president of 
the Federal Broadcasting Corporation, 
New York, is in charge of a newly or- 
ganized new business department estab- 
lished by Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New 
York agency. Marion Parsonnet con- 
tinues as director of the radio depart- 
ment. 

eee 
Has Camera Account 


The New York office of Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising account 
of the Universal Camera Corporation, 
of that city, Univex cameras and film. 


G. M. S. 


_— 


Omaha Ad-Sell League Elects 


Officers elected by the Omaha Ad-Sell 
League are: W. L. Wilcox, University 
Finance Corporation, president; C. J. 
Flowers, F. N. Croxson and H. L. Fen- 
tress, vice-presidents; R. Kroeger, 
treasurer. 

Directors include: H. D. Marshall, 
A. W. Ackerman, E. E. Landstrom, Dr. 
Arlo Dunn, M. B. McNab, M. L. Shaw- 
cross, Fred Hunter, Painter Knox and 
Arthur Olson. 

The club reports that there are now 
830 signed members, and that the 
roster has been closed with a waiting 
list of nearly fifty. Meetings will be 
resumed in September. 

. — - 


Wins Advertising Litigation 

The Supreme Court of Kansas has 
reversed conviction of the Wichita 
Beacon which had been fined $2,500 by 
a district court. The case charged the 
paper with publication of an advertise- 
ment which was declared to be false, 
deceptive and misleading. The advertise- 
ment concerned a testimonial in which 
a health officer allegedly endorsed the 
-products of an advertiser. The higher 
court held that a publisher was liable 
for violation of the State otvernens 
law only if he published a_prohibite 
advertisement, knowing it to be false. 

o . 


Distiller Names Foust 


Chester Foust, former vice-president 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company of Chi- 
cago, is now with the Publicker Commer- 
cial Alcohol Company, Philadelphia, as 
vice-president in charge of merchandis- 
ing programs. He will divide his time 
between the Philadelphia and Chicago 
offices. R. A. Sampson, formerly with 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Chi- 
cago agency, also has joined the Pub- 
licker staff. 

. . 
Jantzen Elects Heinemann 


Mitchell Heinemann, sales and_ad- 
vertising manager of the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills, Portland, Oreg., has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
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Highlights and Shadows 


Character Witnesses with Divergent Opinions, the Copy Men 
Finish Their Testimony on Advertising’s Honesty 


Opinions Assembled by 


Arthur H. Little 


\ \ 7ILL the bailiff please close the 
windows? And will the spec- 
tators remember that they are to 
refrain from hand-clapping, hissing, 
shouting, cat-calling, and throwing 
things? This isn’t Flemington. 

We are about to go on with the 
testimony of copy men on the 
question: How honest, on the in- 
side, is advertising? 

Our copy men—selected as key 
witnesses because they are imper- 
sonal, because each of them speaks 
from his experience with a num- 
ber of accounts, and because copy 
men are literate—have been asked 
five outline questions. The ques- 
tions are: 

1. In your contacts with clients, 
do you find indications of an inten- 
tion, or of a willingness, to sacri- 
fice the truth, or to gloss it, to the 
end that the sales appeal may be 
strengthened ? 

2. Are you conscious of a pres- 
sure, exerted upon you from with- 
out, to over-write, or to approve 
over-writing, to the end that the 
copy will sound more impressive 
and be more convincing and more 
persuasive ? 

3. Have you found it necessary 
to counsel against copy that, on the 
score of representation of a prod- 
uct and its virtues, you have con- 
sidered “too strong”? 

4. From your experience, does 
it seem that restraint is often 
necessary or often imposed? Do 
you find that your own personal 
Pegasus inclines, occasionally, to 
get out of hand? 

5. Do you believe that a copy 
writer may invoke the principles 
of rhetoric, and do so with full 
justice to his subject and to his 
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audience, without laying himself 
open to the charge of anti-social 
trickery? 

I hoped that my questions were 
broad enough to draw forth free 
discussion; and, in the interest of 
freedom, I invited the copy men— 
copy chiefs and copy writers in 
assorted and scattered agencies—to 
cover the matter from any angles 
and along any lines they chose. 

They have answered freely — 
some of them trenchantly. With 
few exceptions, and with those ex- 
ceptions motivated by obvious rea- 
sons, they have not chosen to testify 
anonymously. 

And they have contributed much, 
I believe, to clearer thinking on 
this phase of the broad subject of 
business honesty. They’ve helped 
yank to earth several high-blown 
abstractions. 

Earthly, indeed—as earthly as 
sandstone and granite—is the testi- 
mony of this session’s first witness. 
Internal evidence will disclose why 
I think it best to introduce him 
merely as— 


A Copy Cuter 


Clients who demand insincerities 
in their advertising copy seem to be- 
long to special groups. It depends 
on the product; association with cer- 
tain types of merchandise weakens 
their principles. 

So the copy man also becomes 
tainted. He can’t spend much time 
among patent medicines, cosmetics, 
and even breakfast foods, without a 
slight hardening of the conscience. 
The same man might be immune 
among farm machinery or plumbing; 
he could thank Divine Providence 
for leading him out of temptation. 

My guilty past includes foods, but 
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not cosmetics; that is why the guilt 
is only trifling. But I clearly remem- 
ber the frankness with which a bak- 
ing company used to tell me what 
to say about the waistlines and hips 
of its feminine prospects. Every ad 
showed the same picture of an un- 
clad lady, who looked like Artemis, 
and probably led the eyes of male 
readers as well as female through the 
improbabilities of the text. 

As my record is filled up with 
products of the more prosaic kind— 
machinery and things like that—I 
have seen very little of the tricks 
that go into the selling of merchan- 
dise that invites the vendor to de- 
ceive. I have even been warned by 
the manufacturer of a line of trans- 
mission machinery not to say what 
couldn’t be backed up. 

Of course, I have never been 
warned against enthusiasm. Clients 
have complained to me of copy that 
read too much like catalog text. I 
have had advertising criticized as 
“merely descriptive.” The V.-P. of 
one concern (women’s shoes) had a 
habit of saying “there ain’t nothin’ 
to it,” and suggesting the addition 
of “capitivating” and “fascinating,” 
which is legitimate enough, if trite. 
In no case did he ask for false data, 
or fake talking points. In my expe- 
rience, the most that the average 
client asks for is a vivid portrayal of 
the pleasure that the purchaser will 
feel in owning the product. He is not 
supposed to have enough imagina- 
tion to picture his own rapture, and 
the copy writer must do it for him. 

It is not conscience, but lack of 
opportunity that has kept me candid. 
Clients have usually discouraged the 
betrayal of their customers and pros- 
pects. I would like to think that 
they had scruples, but I think that 
what they had was a wholesome fear 
of a showup. 

It all sums up to this: Only a few 
firms in certain lines ask for copy 
that is actually misleading. An enter- 
prise large enough to be an agency 
account is usually handled by men 
who are far-sighted enough not to 
force profits by ballyhoo. The knowl- 
edge that this kind of prosperity will 
be shortlived is a sufficient curb on 
conduct, even if no restraint is im- 
posed by ethical standards. 


And are the agencies, themselves, 
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wholly blameless? Once or twice, 
in the testimony, we’ve heard about 
competition. We have been told 
that, among the clients, hot com- 
petition often generates, and even 
seems to justify, the over-blowing 
of flimsy claims, the exaggeration 
of doubtful virtues, and the inevi- 
table effect—whether or not the 
advertiser clearly visualizes it—of 
deceiving or misleading the reader. 
But competition throbs, also, 
among the agencies. And on this 
point we hear from another— 


Copy CHIEF 

Speculative plans! In your search 
for motives and practices that lead 
to over-done advertising, don’t over- 
look that contributing factor. 

The word gets around that a cer- 
tain desirable account is loose. 

A half dozen agencies flock in. It’s 
all against the rules, of course, but 
each agency totes along a speculative 
plan. 

Now a plan is just a plan, a flat 
thing on paper, unless you pump 
into it something that will cause 
it to rise—unless you pack it with 
dynamite that will explode in the 
prospective client’s face. 

Drama—that’s the ticket. 

And so the aspiring agencies dram- 
atize to beat hell! Each of them 
dramatizes so high and so wide and 
so handsome that its drama becomes 
a three-ring circus. 

Eventually, one agency wins. 

And what do the losing agencies 
do? Each of them says: “Well, 
we’ve learned a lesson!” 

And what do you suppose the les- 
son is? 

That this time we fell short. But 
next time we'll land the account be- 
cause we'll create, not merely a 
circus, but a Roman holiday, and 
throw in, for good measure, an erupt- 
ing Vesuvius. 


Yet there are agency men who, 
happily, have escaped such disturb- 
ing experiences, or philosophically, 
have forgotten them. We hear, 
next, the calmer testimony of— 

W. E. McKeacuie 
Of J. Stirling Getchell, Inc. 

I don’t recall ever having been 
urged by a client to “sacrifice the 
truth” or “to gloss it”—if, by that, 
you mean claiming qualities or re- 
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sults for a preduct which do not 


most cases, the clients with 
whom I have dealt have been in- 
clined toward under-statement, rather 
than over-statement. This does not 
mean that they have frowned on the 
legitimate use of ideas, intriguing 
appeals, strong copy or the other 
selling tools which advertising puts 
at their command. 

In one or two cases, I have had oc- 
casion to counsel that the true repre- 
sentation of a product and its virtues 
sounded “too good to be true.” 
These instances, however, have been 
rare—because, I suppose, this state 
of affairs seldom exists. 

I have found, from both my own 
experience and from observation of 
others, that restraint is imposed on 
copy writers more often than is nec- 
essary. 

I not only believe that a copy 
writer “may” invoke the principles 
of rhetoric without being anti-social, 
but also think it is his duty to do 
so. I see no connection between 
a forceful use of the language and 
“trickery” or dishonesty. 

These brief answers represent my 
own experiences and feelings. I 
have read a great deal of advertis- 
ing—most of it pretty ineffective, I 
thought—which seemed well off the 
path of righteousness. And I have 
talked with advertising men who 
claim to be forced into practices 
which are not a credit to their craft. 
But, so far, the worst I have been 
able to say of a client is that he has 
insisted on too much conservatism, 
rather than too little honesty. 


Our next witness speaks from ex- 
perience of two kinds—from writ- 
ing copy, and from planning it. 
Although he asks that his identity 
be withheld, he is a very real and 
very able person. 

I have kept him until last be- 
cause, so it seems to me, he sums 
up, temperately and calmly, the ob- 
servations of the majority of the 
men who, in this three-session in- 
quiry, have passed before us. 

As our last witness, I give you— 

A Copy PLANNER 

I can hardly class myself as a copy 
writer. However, I do a lot of copy 
planning. 
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As in every other controversial 
subject, the answer to your questions 
is both “Yes” and “No.” Generally 
speaking, however, I would say that 
most clients are insistent that ad- 
vertising claims must be accurate. 
There are plenty of advertisers these 
days who want to do a harder selling 
job, but in my own contacts I know 
of few instances in which they would 
be willing to do it by sacrificing 
truth or accuracy. 

Both the copy writer and the ad- 
vertiser are constantly beset by the 
temptation to go a little too strong 
in the presentation of their products, 
but I do not believe you could say 
that this temptation is exclusive 
either with the advertiser or the copy 
writer. Sometimes the agency has 
to be checked by the advertiser and 
other times it is the agency which 
is curbing the enthusiasm of a sales 
manager. Even when one of us is 
inclined to stray a little bit from the 
straight paths of virtue I do not be- 
lieve it is with any desire to fool the 
public or to throw rotten cabbages 
at competitors, but rather it results 
from a downright enthusiasm which 
is based on sincere belief. People 
who sell things, whether through per- 
sonal contact or advertising copy, 
must be enthusiastic or they don’t 
do a good job. 

Those people who are criticizing 
what you call the eloquence of ad- 
vertising don’t understand human 
nature. Consumers’ Research and 
groups of that type, although their 
intent may be good are hampered by 
the lack of a sense of humor and 
an understanding of human nature. 
What they don’t understand is that 
nearly every product has values in it 
far beyond intrinsic values. When 
an advertiser sells a product he sells 
not only a piece of merehandise, 
but, in addition, other values which 
are just as real, even though you 
can’t touch them or take them apart. 
He may be selling a new comfort or 
a luxury or maybe even something so 
intangible as a new suit of personal 
pride; and these things are just as 
important to people as service and 
results that could be measured with 
scientific instruments. 

I have strayed somewhat from the 
answers to your questions, but, at 
least, I have had the satisfaction of 
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getting a few things off my chest. 


The hearing is finished. On be- 
half of advertising, your moderator 
thanks these gentlemen who have 
come before us and told us what 
is on their minds and in their 
hearts. 

From the embittered cynic who 
might call his vocation a racket to 
the blander soul who yet would 
eschew calling it a profession, each 
of them has contributed something 
to advertising’s betterment. 

Each has brought some part of 
the mosaic. No doubt the picture 
is incomplete; but, remembering 


+ 


Radio Representative 
Organizes Affiliate 

Free & Sleininger, Inc., radio station 
representative, is planning to divide its 
list of twenty-one stations into two 
groups, one to continue under Free & 
Sleininger, Inc., the other to be han- 
died by an affiliate company, Free, 
Johns & Field, Inc. 

The division is a grouping of sta- 
tions with similar sales problems. 

The Detroit office, headed by F. H. 
Weissinger, will represent both groups 
for which the Walter Biddick Company 
ss a as Pacific Coast representative. 

Free is president of h organi- 
m .%, ohn Field, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the new company in charge of 
its New York office, was formerly New 
York representative of the Yankee Net- 
work. J. Frank Johns, also a_vice- 
president, has been with Free & Slein- 
inger. 

The new — _ goes into effect 
sometime before . 

. 7 7 


Leaves Tobacco By-Products 


C. C. Taylor, advertising director of 
the Tobacco By-Products Chemical 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky., Black Leaf 
40 Insecticide, has resigned to go to 
Albion, Mich., where he has a fruit 
farm to which he will give his entire 
attention. C. F. Leonard will hereafter 
supervise the company’s advertising. 

. - . 


Joins Walter Daily Agency 


Edward L, Worthington, formerly a 
partner in the brokerage firm of Worth- 
ington, ~_ x & Company, Cleveland, 
has joined alter Daily, i recently 
organized Cleveland agency. As _ vice- 
poe, he will specialize in new 
usiness development. 

7. ° . 


Has Turbine Account 

The Moore Steam Turbine Corpora- 
tion, Wellsville, N. Y., has placed its 
advertising account with Everett L. 
Bowers, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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how widely our witnesses have 
differed, we may conclude that be- 
fore us there have been blocked 
in the highlights and shadows. 

It is well, it is salutary, that the 
picture be spread before us. It 
is well that, through the eyes of 
these keen-sighted men, we see 
what advertising really is, that we 
know what about it is good and 
what is bad. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

What’s that? The verdict? The 
findings? The recommendations? 
These, my brethren who read this, 
are up to you—and you—and you. 


— 


Ayer Cup Awards for Newspaper 


Typography 

With award, yesterday, of the Francis 
Wayland Ayer Cup for ae Syeegraphic ex ex- 
cellence to the New York Times, 
the Times and the New York ereld 
Tribune have twice won the cup which 
is to pass into the permanent possession 
of the paper winning it three times. 

In alt 1,539 newspapers entered the 
exhibition. In the classification of 50,000 
circulation and over, second place went 
to the Herald Tribune, and third to the 
Washington Star. 

In the group with circulations of from 
10,000 to 50,000, the Hartford Courant, 
cup winner of 1932, was first; the Prov- 
idence Journal second; the "Sheboygan 
Press, third. ; 

The Chambersburg, Pa., Public Opin- 
ion received top honors among papers 
of less than 10,000 circulation; with the 
Missoula, Mont., Missoulian, second, 
and the Amsterdam, N. Y., Recorder, 
third. 


Dilworth Woolley Appointed 

Dilworth Woolley has resigned as res 
ident manager in Salt Lake City of the 
Pacific Railways Advertising Company 
to become vice-president ay | eneral 
manager of the Redman Van & Storage 
Company. He is succeeded by M. L. 
Peterson, who has been with the San 
Francisco office. 

. . . 


Anklam with Tranquillini 

Harold W. Anklam, for the last six 
years a member of the sales promotion 
and advertising department of the elec- 
trical refrigeration division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has joined the 
staff of Tranquillini, Incorporated, Cleve- 
land, advertising artists, as contact man. 


Brandt an Alderman 

Eddy S. Brandt, president of the 
Brandt Advertising Company, Chicago 
agency, has been elected an’ alderman 
of the city of Evanston, III. 
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The Age of Plenly 
“ES 


BP 


MARKETS ARE 
NOT NUMBERS 
—> They’re People! 


Quality Group readers are not the millions of limited 
spending power—the millions that the “mass” maga- 
zines reach. They are, rather, the families who are 
comfortably situated, living in the “Age of Plenty’— 
which begins around 40. Fifty per cent of Quality 
Group readers are over 40. The Group’s 225,000 first- 
family homes represent the people with money, who can 
afford luxuries. And because of their confidence in the 
Group’s editorial integrity, they carry over this 
confidence into the advertisements in these magazines. 
Which they should. Here is one letter: 








e Advertisers make a mistake, if they wish 
to reach the better buying public, in being 
influenced by mere numbers in the matter 
of circulation. It is the QUALITY of the 
readers that counts—or should count. A 
really first class company should be 
advertised in a first class magazine. 99 


Such a statement voices the opinions of thousands of 
America’s first-family Quality Group readers. And 
32.7% of them have added: 


“We do not subscribe to, or even 
read, the so-called mass magazines.” 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


Hampers Magazine : Sorthners Magazine 
Current History Forum Magazine 
597 FIFTH AVE ‘ NEW YORK 











A Word for Copy-Testing 


BatTen, Barton, DursTINE & 
OsBoRN 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of March 14, you 
ran an article by A. Wineburgh 
entitled “Why Advertising Can't 
Be an Exact Science.” Perhaps 
it can’t be ultra exact, but it can 
be done on a basis that is a great 
deal more exact than that on which 
some advertising is now being 
conducted. 

To quote Mr. Wineburgh, “I 
also contend that the same copy 
and the same medium, as near as it 
is possible to match it in another 
locality, cannot be counted on to 
give the same results.” And to 
quote further, “In the last analysis, 
one’s judgment cannot be depended 
upon with any degree of certainty. 
It is the public that must supply 
the answer.” What then, is the 
answer? In my opinion the an- 
swer is “Test your copy.” 

There are a number of specific 
cases that I might cite that would 
show that the same copy used in 
different localities did produce the 
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Omaha Agency Organizes 
Chicage Unit 

Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., Omaha agency, 
has formed an Illinois corporation to 
handle its Chicago business. It will su- 
persede the Chicago office which has 
functioned as a branch of the Nebraska 
company. Nathan E. Jacobs is_vice- 
president and manager of the Illinois 


company. ee 


Jipson with Fawn Studio 


Elon Jipson, formerly of Burleigh 
Withers, McCallum, Stearns & Jipson, 
Chicago, has joined the Detroit office of 
the Fawn Art Studios, Inc., as a con- 
tact man. Edwin T. Hunt, who was 
with the New York office, is now with 
the Detroit staff. 

° . 7 


DeVitalis, Sales Manager, 
Gordon’s Gin 

William M. DeVitalis, who has been 
Eastern manager of True Story Maga- 
sine, on May 1 will become sales man- 
ager of Gordon’s Gin, Ltd. 


i 
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same results—not once, but many 
times. 

Mr. Wineburgh cites the case of 
a certain company that spent 
hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in an attempt to put their 
product over by the use of a 
certain illustration—only to find 
that an entirely different appeal 
had to be used to produce sales. 
Had this company tested a number 
of appeals in a small way at the 
start, the best appeal would have 
been discovered and the company 
could have used it immediately— 
thus saving both time and money. 

There is too much money in- 
volved in advertising today to just 
strike out in a hit-or-miss fashion. 
The loss of the cost of a poor ad- 
vertisement is a big item—not to 
mention the harm that such an 
advertisement often produces. 

Results show that copy tests con- 
ducted in an intelligent, careful 
manner bring results that can be 
used in saving time, money—and 
in producing the maximum sales 
for the advertising dollar. 


Witson F. CHATFIELD. 
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Cowles, Jr., General Manager, 
Cowles Publications 

W. H. Cowles, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Spokane, 
Wash., Spokesman-Review and Chroni- 
cle, and the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio, of which his father, W. H. Cowles, 

ublisher. 

‘om J. Turner has been made adver- 
tising director of the two newspapers. 
He is succeeded as manager of the gen- 
eral advertising bureau by L. A. Bat- 
chelor. 

H. P. McAllister becomes advertising 
manager of the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio. 

eee 
Appoint Oswald Agency 

Advertising of the following com- 
panies is now being handled by the 
Oswald Advertising Agency, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia: The Narrow-Fabric Company, 
Reading, Pa.; Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; Wyomissing 
Glazed Paper Company, Reading; and 
the Philadelphia Laundry Owners’ Ex- 
change. The last two accounts are new 
to advertising. 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


Magazine Linage for March Registers 9 per Cent Gain Over 
Corresponding Month in 1934 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of ‘Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


‘THE Magazine Index for March, 

1935, stood at 80.1 as compared 
with the monthly average for the 
base period 1928 to 1932, which 
equals 100. 

The March figure represents an 
increase of 3.1 per cent over Feb- 
ruary, 1935, when the index was 
77.7. There is normally an increase 
in magazine advertising in March 
as compared with February. How- 
ever, this index has been corrected 


for seasonal variation, so that the 
increase indicates a larger gain 
than would normally be expected 
for the month. 

Although the March index shows 
that magazine advertising linage is 
9.0 per cent over March a year 
ago, this is not so substantial a 
gain as those made during January 
and February of this year, as 
compared with the corresponding 
months of 1934. 


MONTHLY INDEX OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
100 © MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 
Correeted Por Seasona) Variation 
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Problem of Kangaroo 


Supply Permanently Restricted and Now Advertising Has 
Cleaned Up Stock of Tanners 


By Edwin B. Shays 
Sales Manager, Surpass Leather Company, and 
Advertising Manager, Kangaroo Association 


THERE i is no “monkey business” 
in the kangaroo business, yet 
one is bound to admit that it has 
its unusual aspects. The kangaroo 
is a strange animal in itselfi—born 
as a two-inch embryo ; inhabiting 
its mother’s pouch in infancy and 
early adolescence; after maturity 
performing prodigious feats of 
jumping with its highly muscular 
hind legs and prepared to challenge 
all comers to a bout of fisticuffs in 
which its short front legs are also 
used to advantage. 

Kangaroo leather, unlike most 
shoe leathers, is not a by-product 
of slaughter for meat. The meat 
is not commercially valuable and 
the animal is not domesticated. 
Hence it is hunted and shot in the 
wild state for its skin alone, and 
the Australian Government re- 
stricts the kill in order to prevent 
the eventual extinction of the spe- 
cies. 

The Kangaroo Association is 
composed of the three tanners of 
this leather in America—Ziegel 
Eisman Company of Boston, 
Richard Young Company of New 
York and the Surpass Leather 
Company of Philadelphia. The as- 
sociation launched its plan of co- 
operative advertising in May, 1931, 
at a time when stocks of kangaroo 
leather unsold represented eighteen 
months’ production. In the ensuing 
four years, the position has con- 
stantly improved, though these 
years could hardly be called pros- 
perous in the leather industry as 
a whole. Today there is practically 
no unsold stock on hand and orders 
are booked for future production 
as much as two months in advance. 

There is no question that this 
improvement is directly due to ad- 


vertising, though our activities in 
that respect have been neither spec- 
tacular in nature nor profligate in 
volume. Our copy appears in but 
four publications, one reaching the 
shoe ‘trade, another the manufac- 
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AUSTRALIAN TAMmED 
KANGAROO AMERICA 


Advertising has stimulated demand 
where it exceeds the supply 


turer and retailer of athletic shoes 
in particular, and the other two 
publications appealing to coaches 
and other buyers of scholastic ath- 
letic equipment. 

The advertising in the publica- 
tions designed particularly to reach 
dealers has been a steady part of 
our campaign. The increased use 
of kangaroo in men’s street and 
dress shoes has been particularly 
marked. Some of these advertise- 
ments feature a service we offer 
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IN ENGLAND this will be the most brilliant Season ever. Hotels 
and Restaurants filled to overflowing . . . people revelling, 
travelling, sightseeing, entertaining ... SPENDING! It will be a 
good year for everybody . . . everybody intent upon having a good 


time and, in such an atmosphere of celebration, big business must 
be done. There's more in it than just the Jubilee, although, rely 
upon it, CUR JUBILEE NUMBERS CAN HAVE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
Not for a very long time has there been such a timely chance for 
advertisers to reap results. The big advertisers . . . the shrewd 
ones, are revising their 1955 plans so as to spend more this year 
in Illustrated Newspapers . . . The ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS, The TATLER, The SKETCH, The SPHERE, The 
BYSTANDER and The SPORTING AND DRAMATIC. Please 
address your communication to G. C. Morphett, Advertisement 


« 
. 


Director, Ilustrated Newspapers, 346, Strand, London, W.C.2 


SPEND MORE NOW IN 


ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS 
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of supplying advertisements in mat 
form for local use by retailers. In 
answer to requests for information 
coming in from shoe retailers, we 
send out copies of “Daily Sales,” 
which is put out on newspaper 
stock and resembles a tabloid news- 
paper in appearance. 

This publication contains articles 
of interest relative to the kangaroo 
and to the merchandising and sell- 
ing of shoes made of kangaroo 
leather. The advertising columns 
are given over to reproductions of 
various of the advertisements that 
will be provided in mat form. In- 
asmuch as the publication is printed 
on newspaper stock, these show 
how the advertisements will appear 
when reproduced in a real news- 
paper. 

Every inquiry from a dealer is 
followed up with letters to the 
local newspapers suggesting that 
they encourage the use of these 
mats and either by reason of the 
letters or the interest that is cre- 
ated through “Daily Sales,” a con- 
siderable amount of local advertis- 
ing by retailers has resulted. 

As to our advertising that is 
primarily directed at the athletic 
shoe market, for the last eight 
months or so its value has been 
demonstrated by the fact that ath- 
letic manufacturers themselves are 
taking advantage of it and are fea- 
turing “made from genuine kan- 
garoo” in advertisements of their 
own shoes. 

Our present problem is that the 
campaign has actually stimulated 
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Boston Bureau Elects 
Three Bankers 


The Boston Better Business Bureau 
has elected the following to membershi 
on its board of directors: Robert Bald- 
win, vice-president, Second National 
Bank; William O. LeFavre, vice-pres- 
ident First National Bank, and Carl 
M. Spencer, president Home Savings 
Bank. 

eee 


Death of H. J. Kenfield 

_ Hiram J. Kenfield, who until his re- 
tirement two years ago was president of 
the Kenfield-Davis Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, died at that city last 
week. He was the founder of Electric 
Traction and Bus Journal. He was 
seventy-four years old. 
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demand to a point where it ex- 
ceeds the supply, and in view of 
the restricted kill we are of course 
unable to augment the supply. Un- 
der the circumstances a price in- 
crease would seem to be in order 
but is ruled out for two reasons: 

First, because the competitive 
position of kangaroo as compared 
to other leathers would be. im- 
paired. Shoes are made to sell at 
a definite price and an increase in 
the price of a particular leather 
may easily drive the shoe manu- 
facturer to use a competitive type 
of leather in order to keep his costs 
in line. 

The second reason against ar- 
bitrary price increase is that in ad- 
dition to narrowing our market as 
explained above, this move might 
easily supply an incentive for fur- 
ther competition for raw skins in 
the Australian market, which 
would speedily render the business 
unprofitable for all. 

Since we can neither increase the 
supply nor raise prices (except as 
occasioned by increases in cost of 
the raw skins) and since it would 
be manifestly unwise to suspend 
advertising, our campaign will 
probably be continued, more or 
less on the present scale, and we 
will derive the benefits of an ex- 
tremely active demand which will 
make it easy for us to keep our 
production sold at prices dictated 
by the cost of the raw skins, and 
calculated to permit a modest profit 
when conditions are reasonably 
favorable. 
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Will Broadcast Maiden Voyage, 
Knot by Knot 


Radio listeners will have plenty of 
opportunity to travel by proxy on the 
maiden voyage of the Normandie. - 
vance notices seem to promise every- 
thing short of the salt air and French 
cuisine. Different net works will broad- 
cast, beginning with the sailing from 
Havre, periods of descriptive and en- 
tertainment features. These will culmi- 
nate with the giant ship’s arrival in 
New York on June 3. 


Mulhern with “Liberty” 

Neil Mulhern has been added to the 
Detroit office of Liberty. For the last 
two years he has been contact man with 
Young & Rubicam. 
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Trade-Mark Bill Is Killed 


Nevada Governor’s Veto Delivers State from Weird Law That 
Now Threatens New York 


SSEMBLY BILL NO. 119 

having to do with trade-mark 
registration and which had passed 
both houses of the Nevada Legis- 
lature was vetoed by Governor 
Richard Kirman of that State on 
April 2. As the Legislature had 
already adjourned and is not due to 
re-convene for. two years, the bill 
is dead until the next session—un- 
less, of course, a special session is 
called. Under the Nevada law, a 
bill vetoed by the Governor auto- 
matically must come up before the 
next legislature. 

This bill in effect would have 
made mandatory the registration by 
national advertisers, retailers and 
others using a “word, letter, device, 
emblem, stamp, ornament, imprint, 
brand, printed ticket, label or 
wrapper . . . to denote any goods 
to have been imported, manufac- 
tured, produced, compounded or 
fered or intended for sale by 
him” of a trade-mark, etc., with 
the Secretary of State of Nevada 
at a cost of $10 per mark and, in 
addition, the facts in the application 
of the registration of the mark 
would have had to be published 
once a week for four consecutive 
weeks in some newspaper of the 
State. 

Perhaps the most important sec- 
tion of the bill and the one to which 
manufacturers took most objection, 
read as folfows: 


Section 5. Every person, associa- 
tion, union, organization, corpora- 
tion or firm that has already or is 
now using any trade mark, symbol, 
name, emblem, designation, or form 
of advertisement, and has failed to 
register the same with the secretary 
of state, must register the same in 
accordance with this act, not later 
than six (6) months after this act 
becomes law, otherwise the said 
trade mark, symbol, name, emblem, 
designation, or form of advertise- 
ment shall be deemed public prop- 
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erty within the borders of this state 
and such person, association, union, 
organization, corporation or firm 
shall not be entitled to any of the 
benefits of this act. After the ex- 
piration of such six (6) month 
period, permission to register said 
trade mark, symbol, name, emblem, 
designation or form of advertise- 
ment, provided the same has not al- 
ready been adopted and registered 
by another, may be had by applica- 
tion to the supreme court of this 
state, upon good cause being shown, 
why such permission should be 
granted. Every person, association, 
union, organization, corporation or 
firm who adopts and uses any trade 
mark, symbol, name, emblem, desig- 
nation or form of advertisement 
must file and register the same’ in 
accordance with the provisions of 
this act, not later than six (6) 
months after the date of first use or 
adoption, otherwise the same shall 
be deemed public property within 
the borders of this state. Filing and 
publication in accordance with the 
provisions of this act shall be 
deemed constructive notice that the 
registrant is the exclusive owner of 
the trade mark. 


Governor Kirman, in vetoing the 
bill sent the following message to 
Secretary of State W. C. Great- 
house : 


Herewith is deposited in your of- 
fice for filing within the constitution 
time limit and without my approval 
Assembly Bill No. 119 introduced 
by Mr. Rochon providing for the 
regulation of trade marks. This 
bill presents attractive revenue pos- 
sibilities, but so far as I can see it 
has nothing else to recommend it 
and the sole question is whether we 
will let that feature blind us to its 
manifest injuries and to its glar- 
ingly apparent possibilities of fraud. 

National concerns operating under 
registered trade marks have spent 
millions of dollars in advertising 
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» MILLION CIRCULATION 
GUARANTEED 


in this Perfectly Balanced Group 


aranteeing 2 million circulation in one 
bmen’s group is not the only Fawcett 
pop! For the first time a really eco- 
mical combined group set-up has been 
olved. For the first time, too, it is possible 
buy 2 major women’s units, each of which 
ploys an entirely different editorial appeal 
reach its individual type of audience. 
ch of these two units concentrates on one 
the two all-important appeals which most 
all select young women, with full family 
ying power, who are just now learning 
nd preferences. The 2-million-circulation 
weett Women’s Group is actually a com- 
bation of two well-defined units, each en- 
ing a million circulation in its own right. 
¢ is Fawcett Screen Unit—the first all- 
_ group of a million circulation guar- 
se < 


The other is Fawcett Fiction Unit, also of 
one million guaranteed circulation. 

Through this set-up, advertisers can buy 
either the complete Fawcett Women’s 
Group, or whichever of the two individual 
units suits his needs. For the first time, it is 
possible to buy part of a major group, and 
still get true “group economy” in the line 
rate. 

And yet the two units blend perfectly 
into one group—for they both reach the 
most resp ive, most impr i ble mar- 
ket you can find. Each is built around that 
all-important “true-life romance” which ap- 
peals to young women. Don’t wait until June 
20th! Consult the figures shown here—then 
get the complete facts from the nearest Faw- 
cett office and get in your reservation. 








1,000,000 IN FAWCETT 
SCREEN UNIT 


Motion Picture. . Movie Classic . . Screen 
Book . . Screen Play . . Hollywood 


The first million-circulation movie magazine 
init! And... the page rate is lower, per 
thousand, than any other movie magazine cr 
sroup of movie magazines in the field. If 
you reserve this unit alone now, you can buy 
this million all-movie circulation at $1750.00 
per page—$1.75 per page per thousand. 
New Rates Effective Sept., 1935 Issues 
Page Rate. $1850.00 § Column. .$625.00 
2Columns.. 1250.00 Line Rate.. 4.50 





1,000,000 IN FAWCETT 
FICTION UNIT 


True Confessions . . Romantic Stories 
Romantic Movie Stories 


A solid million circulation devoted to fiction 
whose ‘‘real-life’’ romance appeal builds 
up the most responsive mass-market audi- 
ence. Guaranteed cost is lower per page per 
thousand than any women’s fiction magazine 
or group in the field. Reserved alone now, 
delivered cost per page per thousand will be 
only $1.75, based on $1750.00 per page. 


New Rates Effective Sept., 1935 Issues 


Page Rate. .$1850.00 {| Column. .$625.00 
2 Columns... 1250.00 Line Rate 4.50 
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and in establishing markets for 
their products and they have thus 
acquired property rights therein 
which it should be the policy of our 
laws to protect. This bill violates 
every principle back of the rule 
against taking property without due 
process of law. Then too, by mak- 
ing any unregistered trade marks 
public property which may then be 
registered as the property of and 
used by any person, we open the 
doors to and encourage the decep- 
tion and defrauding of our citizens. 

If this bill is enacted into a law 
of our state it will be flooded with 
inferior goods manufactured and 
marketed by unscrupulous persons. 
However much the state of Nevada 
may be in need of additional 
revenue, we cannot afford to pay 
therefor the price which this bill 
will exact of us. The wellbeing 
of our citizens and the good name 
of Nevada requires the disapproval 
of this bill for the foregoing rea- 
sons. This Act is deposited without 
my approval thereon. 


The bill had already passed the 
Legislature before most manufac- 
turers became aware of it. The 
Legislature then adjourned and, 
since there is no “pocket veto” in 
Nevada, unless the Governor acted 
by April 2, the bill would auto- 
matically become a law. The Gov- 
ernor set a hearing on the bill for 
April 2. Before that time adver- 
tisers had become aware of the im- 
portance of the measure, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
sent a special bulletin to all its 
members on the subject, and many 
were the telegrams sent to the 
Governor. In addition a number 
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WMCA and WIP Have 
Joint Hook-up 
Station WMCA, New York, and WIP, 
Philadelphia, now have in operation a 
joint telephone line for joint broadcast- 
ing of commercial programs. 
eee 


Broeder with St. Louis Agency 


C. F. Broeder, formerly business man- 
ager of Automotive Merchandising, New 
York, has joined the Oakleigh R. French 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis, as an 
account executive. 


Apr. I1, 1935 


of representatives of manufactur- 
ers and a number of publishers at- 
tended the hearing to protest the 
bill. The result was the veto. 

Assembly Bill No. 119 was a 
curious measure in that it was the 
precursor of a number of bills 
exactly identical in language which 
have been introduced into other 
States. For example, a trade-mark 
bill was introduced into the New 
York State Legislature on March 5 
by Assemblyman Neustein, read 
once and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Except for 
the title and the fact that the 
amount of the proposed registra- 
tion fee is $25 as against $10 in 
the Nevada bill, the two are identi- 
cal. A similar bill (House Bill 
502) died when the Maryland Leg- 
islature adjourned. 

It is believed that all of these 
bills emanate from the same source, 
a source known to be interested in 
the fees which would necessarily 
evolve upon the firms or firms do- 
ing the actual registration work 
for the manufacturers or retailers 
owning trade-marks. 

While latest advices would in- 
dicate the Neustein bill in New 
York State will not pass, another 
bill introduced into the Assembly 
on March 4 by Assemblyman Doyle 
and into the Senate by Senator 
Kleinfeldt is moving forward. This 
latter bill is modeled somewhat 
after the United States trade-mark 
laws. While it is free of many of 
the objectionable features of the 
Neustein measure and while it pro- 
tects common-law rights, there 
seems to be no real reason for its 
existence. 


_ 


Elected to Directorate of 
Hunter Gwynnbrook 


Millard Bennett, general sales mana- 
ger, has been elected a director of the 
Hunter Gwynnbrook Distilling Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore. 

. 7 . 


Appoints Brisacher 


The Los Angeles office of Emil Bris- 
acher and Staff has been appointed by 
Chas. Lieb and Sons, of that city, to 
handle their advertising on La Con- 
fesion Cigars. 
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Testing with Inquiries 


Five Tricky Factors Hold Key to Results and Must Be Considered 
in Any Real Tryout 


By William T. Laing 


OMPETITIVE conditions force 

an office-device manufacturer 
into advertising. His product is 
cheaper than other makes. It looks 
the part. Besides, it’s new. To the 
manufacturer’s salesmen, prospects 
say in effect: “Go out and get your 
device a reputation, then we'll talk 
about buying.” Competent sales- 
men desert the ranks for better 
jobs with older companies. Can 
advertising make the picture a hap- 
pier one? 

An advertising agency called in 
is not at all sanguine. “Evidently,” 
says its president, “the market 
doesn’t want your product. Adver- 
tising? You might comb a limited 
field—small firms, professional men. 
But why expect them to buy by 
mail as readily as from salesmen? 
Everything seems against selling a 
$40 device by mail, even on price. 
No one ever did it.’ 

“Never mind mail sales,” is the 
manufacturer’s view. “Use cou- 
pons for stray inquirers whom 
salesmen might overlook. We won't 
hammer on price, for price attracts 
only bargain hunters. What I 
want to do is familiarize the ex- 
isting market with my machine’s 
merits—make my device  well- 
known. Will advertising pave 
salesmen’s way to hard-boiled buy- 
ers? Or bring leads for salesmen’s 
use so as to keep them satisfied? 
Suppose we plan copy to help with 
these two aims.” 

It’s curious how inquiries some- 
times tell advertisers facts they 
seldom guess. At first, much of 
the manufacturer’s advertising was 
written at his own dictation. He 
did trace sales, but did not test 
copy. But once he began even 
casually to watch inquiries, he got 
several shocks. For one thing he 
found that most of his ideas about 
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advertising appeals went astray. 

Early in the program, salesmen 
lost interest in leads. With one ex- 
ception, leads practically were 
worthless. The exception was in- 
quiries from  price-appeal copy. 
Such leads seemed easier to 
close. Whether prospects received 
salesmen cordially because of adver- 
tising, no one knows. For a reason 
utterly unforeseen, no one cares. 
For quantities of inquiries began 
pouring in from the very source 
that both the advertiser and his 
agency disparaged—small business 
concerns, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
architects and institutions. 

Price-appeal copy attracts only 
bargain hunters? Tell that to the 
manufacturer now! He _ would 
laugh at you. 


Led to a Copy Emphasis 
on Price 


The accidental discovery that in- 
quiries from price-appeal copy 
seemed easier to close led to copy 
emphasis on price that first awoke 
the public’s unlooked-for interest in 
his device. And those coupons for 
the stray inquirers became the tail 
that wags the dog. Coupons ex- 
posed a huge, hidden market that 
lay waiting for an advertiser of of- 
fice devices to-blunder across it. 
The business-device manufacturer 
made a small fortune. 

The advertiser’s cost-and-result 
records, even though he did not test 
copy, are a mine of information on 
the subject of testing copy with 
inquiries. Inquiries, as everyone 
knows, at times are valueless. Test- 
ing with valueless inquiries, of 
course, is futile. How unscramble 
this dilemma? The business-device 
manufacturer’s records make plain 
the facts: 

Testing with inquiries is reason- 
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ly January, 5,457 Cleveland housewives filled 


out a printed report form supplied by the Parent- 


Teachers Association, listing every proprietary 
medicine, every drug sundry, every shaving acces- 
sory, toilet requisite, dental aid and every cosmetic 


product which they found in their homes. 


In addition, they reported for each item (1) where 


they purchased it, (2) how much they paid for it, 


(3) who in the family used it, and (4) whether a 


doctor prescribed it. 


Tabulation of the data has been completed by the 
International Business Machines Corp., and the 
report is ready for interested manufacturers and 


advertising agencies. 
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It is reliable, authentic, unbiased, accurate. 


Many of the data have not been determined 


previously in any American market. The report 


should be of tremendous value to all persons 


interested in the merchandising of products 


through drug stores. To see the complete report, 


write The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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ably certain. It’s just our misuse 
that makes things go wrong. If 
inquiries are valueless, it’s the ad- 
vertiser’s fault. Don’t blame the 
inquiries. 

The whole story of testing with 
inquiries boils down to about this 
formula: Sound advertising pro- 
duces sound inquiries. Not only 
that, but the same axiom fully 
sums up the explanation to coupon 
advertising’s endless puzzle: When 
are inquiries valuable, and when 
not? 

Since traced sales tell a great 
deal that can be learned in no other 
way about inquiries, let’s look at 
the manufacturer’s records and see 
what is meant by sound advertising, 
and what happens to inquiries when 
laxity in our procedure creeps in: 


Analysis of 54,698 Inquiries from 
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First, comparison of the strong- 
est with the weakest advertisement, 
discloses an important fact about 
attention that applies to mail-order 
and publicity copy alike: 

$0.72 1 $543 1 98 1 

3.21 24 0.50 24 40 24 


Advertisement 1, you see, has ex- 
cellent attention power. Its $0.72 
inquiry cost compared with the 
$1.26 average shows that readers 
reply almost once again more than 
to the average advertisement. A 
fair percentage of readers whose 
notice is caught are interested pros- 
pects. How do we know? Its 98 
closure percentage is near the aver- 
age 10.0 (ten sales to every 100 in- 
quirers). Advertisement 24 attracts 
few readers—only about a fifth 


Twenty Magazines in Which Were 


Used Twenty-four Different Headline Appeals 


Sales per 
Dollar 
$5.43 
5.24 
5.17 
5.13 
5.09 


Inquiries 
Cost Rank 
$0.72 1 
0.72 
0.72 
0.85 
0.87 
0.88 
1.00 
1.03 
1.07 
1.07 
1.13 
1.16 
1.17 
1.30 
1.34 
1.40 
1.53 
1.65 
1.68 
1.84 
2.08 
2.43 
2.51 
3.21 


$1.26 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


on 


1.66 
1.54 
1.43 
0.50 


$3.20 


Sales Per Cent 
Rank to Inquiries 
1 25.0* 
19 25.0* 
7 20.0* 
12 16.3* 
6 15.6* 
18 14.7* 
21 13.6* 
15 12.9 
5 11.9 
4 11.7 
17 11.6 
8 10.8 
13 10.5 
2 
3 
16 
9 
14 


Rank 


22 
11 23 
10 d 20 
20 : 2 
22 3 
23 10 
24 24 


Ber ie ae Average 


*Part of the inquiries given to salesmen as leads in selected cities. 
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as many as advertisement 1. $3.21 
vs. $0.72. Of the few who did in- 
quire, a small percentage are 
genuinely interested. What tells 
us so? Only four of every 100 in- 
quirers bought. So for every $1,000 
the advertiser spends on these two 
advertisements there is nearly 
$5,000 difference in sales. $5,430 
vs. $500. 

What happened? What is there 
about two advertisements that 
causes one to draw five times more 
attention, sell eleven times more 
goods to inquirers who represent 
once again more prospects? Sup- 
pose we let the headlines do their 
own explaining: 

1—“What! Only $39? 
Believe It!” Say Thousands ! 

24—You’ve Got to Be Good to 
Stay Ahead in a Race That Never 
Ends! 

Advertisement 1 shows at a 
glance what is advertised. The 
device pictured takes up nearly 
half a page. The illustration of 


Can't 


advertisement 24 is far smaller. It 
pictures several structural works 


that have endured for a long time 
—association of ideas, coupled with 
“human interest.” 

So now what happened is plain. 
Among readers by the tens of 
thousands, advertisement 1, with its 
clear message, sifts out interested 
prospects. Advertisement 24 sifts 
out merely the readers who hap- 
pen to browse around for “human 
interest.” Many a prospect misses 
our messages when we use adver- 
tisements like 24. No doubt about 
that. See the closure percentage— 
40. A fairly telling advertisement 
would have sold three or four 
times more goods. 

These two advertisements, you 
see, varied by polar distances both 
as to inquiry values and as to ca- 
pacity to sell simply because the 
advertiser himself used in one of 
them the kind of advertising that 
always attracts near-zero sales 
values in response. Now take an- 
other study : advertisements 5 and 6: 


87 5 a5.5-99 5 
088 6 F093 6 116 6 
The headlines : 
5—Easy to Cut Payroll Costs 

with the (——) 
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6—Down Go Payroll Costs 
—Blunt Facts for Office Man- 
agers! 


Does either of these advertise- 
ments offer interest to readers in 
general? No. Any doubt as to 
whose notice is sought? None 
whatever. Both aim at one specific 
class of readers who have a com- 
mon worry uppermost in mind— 
business men troubled over payroll 
costs. As to attention power, both 
advertisements are about equal. Ad- 
vertisement 5’s inquiries are some- 
what inferior in quality. Yet on 
further inspection of the records 
the cause is found not in the ad- 
vertisements, but in an overlapping 
factor—season. 

What do these studies tell us 
about testing with inquiries? Test 
two or more advertisements for 
headlines, pictures or any single 
factor at all. Under given circum- 
stances, inquiry counts tell not only 
which advertisement draws most 
attention, but also, with close ap- 
proximation, which is better at sell- 
ing. What here are the “given 
circumstances?” The closer com- 
pared advertisements limit their 
appeals to prospects only—other 
readers excluded—the less vari- 
ance in their respective ratios 
of prospects to curiosity seekers. See 
study of advertisements 5 and 6. 

Test the same factor, say head- 
lines or pictures, under other cir- 
cumstances. Then inquiry counts 
tell only the number of readers 
who respond. A majority are 
curiosity seekers, perhaps. As to 
capacity for selling, either adver- 
tisement is near zero. On that 
score, this count of inquiries is 
mum. What here are the “other 
circumstances”? The more we ap- 
peal to readers in general, the less 
we draw notice of genuine pros- 
pects. See study of advertisements 
1 and 24. 

All very well for certain kinds 
of products, say $40 office devices, 
sold by mail. But what about low- 
priced goods, say shaving creams, 
foods, backed by huge advertising 
appropriations and sold through re- 
tailers? Many advertisers, you 
know, spend $1,000,000 to the de- 
vice manufacturer’s $100,000. Rules 
verified by their records are more 
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‘2,260,474 


was the 
1934 labor payroll* of the 


Advertising 
Typographers 


OF AMERICA 


Startling but significant is the above figure. It demon- 
strates conclusively the acceptance of the Advertising 
Typographer by the Advertising Fraternity. No 
longer is successful advertising typography handled 
by printers with ordinary equipment and training. 
Competitive, successful advertising must have the 
skill, the experience, the equipment, the service and 
the ingenuity that only an Advertising Typographer 
can give it. Why not get in touch with the Advertising 
Typographer nearest you and have him give you a 
live demonstration of just what he can do to help you 
improve your typographical work? Or address Exec- 
utive Secretary, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


*N.R. A. Code Authority figures 
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THE ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 





CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles—House of Hartman 
San Francisco— Metcalf Little, Inc. 


COLORADO—DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


ILLINOIS—CHICAGO 
Harry Baird Corporation 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 

Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-Inc. 


INDIANA—INDIANAPOLIS 
Typographic Service Company 


MASSACHUSETTS— BOSTON 


The Berkley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


MICHIGAN — DETROIT 


Fred Morneau 
Benjamin Stapleton Co. 
George Willens & Company 


NEW YORK 


Ad Service Company 


Advertising Agencies’ Service Co., 
Inc. 


Advertising Composition, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers, Inc. 


Atlas Typographic Service, Inc. 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 


Heller & Edwards Typography, 
Inc. 


Huxley House 
Independent Typesetting, Inc. 


King Typographic Service Corpo- 
ration 


Morrell & McDermott, Inc. 
National Typographers, Inc. 
Chris F. Olsen, Inc. 
Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc. 
Superior Typography, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service, Inc. 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
Typographic Service Company 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Axel Edward Sahlin Typographic 
Service 

OHIO 

Akron—The Akron Typesetting 
Company 


Cleveland—Bohme & Blinkmann, 
Inc. 


Skelly Typesetting Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh—Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 


Philadelphia—Progressive Com- 
position Co., Inc. 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


CANADA—TORONTO 
Swan Service 
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readily acceptable. So glance at 
the table below. 

Advertisers A, B and C sell com- 
petitive products. Each spends 
close to $1,000,000. Advertiser B’s 
cost-and-result figures are not 
available. But we do have his in- 
quiry cost ranking for all seven 


media. 
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on what kind of advertisements? 
Advertisements that appeal to the 
public in general. 

Decidedly clear, isn’t it? Fifty- 
two per cent more sales power for 
magazine S’s $99,000, 20 per cent 
greater sales power for magazine 
W’s $30,000, simply by directing 
appeals, as A’s competitors did, at 


Media Inquiry 


Advertiser A 
Advertising Inquiries 
Media Cost Number Cost 
$99,000 19,151 $5.17 
81,400 16,954 4.80 
82,500 17,385 4.75 
30,240 7,390 4.09 
99,000 19,780 5.01 
67,200 9,677 6.94 
22,550 2,751 8.20 





$481,890 93,088 $5.18 


In this particular advertising 


field is a singularly powerful beauty 
appeal, always resultful? 


Like the 
device manufacturer’s “Payroll 
Cost” advertisements, the beauty 
appeal aims at particular prospects. 
Advertiser C used the beauty ap- 
peal once in all seven magazines. 
Advertiser B did likewise. Now 
note how the media rank by inquiry 
costs for advertisers B and C. 
Practically alike on the identical 
appeal. Only on A’s copy are 
media far out of line. Now for the 
reasons. 

One of A’s advertisements in 
magazine S did carry the beauty 
appeal. It drew inquiries at $3.39. 
There you have magazine S rank- 
ing 1 for all three advertisers as 
to advertisements that appeal ex- 
clusively to prospective buyers. Yet 
on A’s other advertisements in 
magazine S, inquiry costs run as 
high as $8.55. Can you draw any 
other conclusion than that A’s high 
inquiry-cost advertisements some- 
what miss their appeal to real 
prospects? If so, note that maga- 
zine W ranks 5 and 4 for B and C, 
respectively, on appeals to inter- 
ested prospects, but ranks 1 for A 
on his copy. Magazine W is a 
fiction monthly. Fiction publica- 
tions notoriously are better pullers 


Rank 


NAPE NWN > 


Cost Advertiser C 
Advertising Inquiries 
Cost Number Cost 
$9,000 11,532 $0.78 
7,600 9,031 0.84 
8,500 9,297 0.92 
5,000 5,342 
7,600 7,050 
3,800 3,380 : 
4,000 2,809 1.42 


$0.97 


interested prospects exclusively. 
Are the sales possibilities of at- 
tention power worth guarding? 
Apply the above percentages to A’s 
million-dollar appropriation. Or to 
the total expenditures in current 
magazines on those advertisements 
which angle for everyone’s notice 
at an apparent loss of prospects’ at- 
tention. 

The “selective” use of headlines 
and pictures for sifting out inter- 
ested prospects is one of five tricky 
factors that perplex beginners at 
testing. 

A second is Offers. Compare 
the following: (1) “Free Booklet! 
Foods for the Growing Child!” 
(2) “Free Booklet! Also Set of 
Colored Bird Cards!” Offer 1 is 
businesslike, exclusively for par- 
ents concerned about correct foods 
for their children. Test advertise- 
ments containing offers like 1. If 
the advertisements aside from the 
offers are identical, count of replies 
shows which advertisement and 
which offer is better at selling. 
Offer 2, unbusinesslike, at least 
fifty-fifty for bird lovers and curi- 
ous youngsters. Test offers like 2. 
Count of replies shows only how 
many readers respond. As to sales 
value, no index at all. Because 
the offer in part is to non-prospects. 


B 


NA & oH WD 
NOMA WNeK OHO 





$52,000 53,394 
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Tricky factor 3—Claims. Test 
advertisements with copy contain- 
ing sound, simple statements of 
fact—nothing to strain readers’ 
credulity—count of replies, indic- 
ative of comparative sales values. 
Test unbelievable claims. About 
sales values, inquiry counts tell 
nothing. 

Tricky factor 4—Copy, vague vs. 
specific. For example, an adding 
machine campaign brought inquir- 
ies, but too few sales. Question- 
naires to inquirers disclosed that 
prospects wrote merely to find out 
details the advertising withheld. 
Full facts at hand, inquirers de- 
cided that the machine did not meet 
their needs. The machine was “old 
stuff” to the copy writer, but ut- 
terly strange to prospects. Copy 
lacked sufficient details, a distinctly 
different point than carefully plan- 
ning to leave some appeal to the 
imagination so as to arouse a cer- 
tain amount of curiosity, something 


+ 


A. T. & T. to Celebrate 


A milestone in communications history 
will be celebrated on April 28, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. The privilege of “listening 
in,” which telephoning was making pop- 
ular a half century ago, will be extended 
to the audiences of ninety stations as 
radio does a job of honoring its older 
brother, Historic events in communica- 
tions development will be dramatized 
and the public will be given a program 
typical of the facility with which con- 
versations can be picked up from the 
four corners of the nation. 

s os - 


Death of Wood F. Axton 


Wood F. Axton, president of the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Spud and Twenty Grand 
cigarettes, etc., died last week at Sky- 
light, Ky., where he had been ill since 
his return from Europe about a month 
ago. He was sixty-two years old. 

e J = 


E. M. West with Sears, Roebuck 


E. M. West is now with the New 
York office of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany. He was  formerl with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the Department of Commerce. 

ao 2 


Appoints McClanahan 

“The Where-To-Go Bureau,” Boston, 
has appointed A. B. McClanahan, New 
York, azine representative, as its 
Eastern advertising representative. 
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to inquire about. Test informative 
copy; inquiry counts indicate sales 
value of copy and advertisements. 
Test advertisements with copy, es- 
sential omitted, inquiry counts mis- 
lead. 

Tricky factor 5—Season. For 
example, March, peak of the tree- 
planting season. March nursery 
advertising, almost equal attention 
power with January’s. Sales to 
January inquirers, normal. Sales 
to March inquirers, nil. For in- 
quirers to March advertising, time 
too brief for decision to buy. Tests 
on pre-season advertisements, re- 
liable. Tests on mid-season, or 
post-season, advertisements, mis- 
leading as to sales values. 

Inquiries? Inquiries tell us what 
we want to know—provided we 
understand under what circum- 
stances inquiries are fully depend- 
able, and under what other cir- 
cumstances the significance of in- 
quiries is zero. 


+ 


Accounts with Scheel Agency 


The following accounts are being 
handled 4 the Scheel Advertisin 
Agency Cleveland: Acme Electric 
M mpany, Sietes Repair & Mfg. 
Company, Motch & Merryweather, The 
Midland Paint & Varnish Company, 
Vito-Minro Biochemical Laboratories, 
Inc., all of Cleveland; the Massillon 
Rubber Company, Massillon, Ohio, and 
the M. C. A. Sign _— ey, and the 
Velcrest Company. eel, as pre- 
viously reported, <, "tenned his own 
agency in the Newman-Stern Building. 
He formerly was with Humphrey, 
Prentke & Scheel, Inc. 


Death of L. B. Oberlin 


Lindley B. Oberlin, business manager 
of the Adrian, Mich., Telegram since 
1910, died recently after an illness of 
three weeks. Before going to Michigan, 
he had served various Ohio newspapers 
as advertising and business manager. 
He was sixty-seven years old. 

: s e 


Chicago Mail Order Expands 
The Chicago Mail Order Company, 
Chicago, has gevetased the name, good- 
will and mailing lists of the M. W. 
Savage Company, Minneapolis mail-order 
house. 
* . « 


Joins Four A’s 

The Dana Jones Company 
Angeles, has been elected to ev henkie 
in the American Association of Adver- 


tising Agencies. 
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MONTREAL has the largest FRENCH speak- 
ing population in the World except PARIS 


Montreal ; 
d industria 
busy ind 


The City of Montreal leads the entire Dominion in Finance, Shi 
ping, Railroads, Manufactures and Steel Fabrication. It is t 
Gateway to Canada . . . the second largest port in America thoug 
the harbour is open only 7 months in the year and is located 1, 
miles from the open sea. Montreal is not particularly identifi 
with any ONE type of industry, for it is the aggressive leader ins 


many lines. 


BANKING 


All of the twelve banks in Canada have 
their head office or Eastern divisional 
headquarters in Montreal. Of 3,625 
branch banks in Canada, 582 are in the 
Montreal Market District. Montreal is 
the financial centre of Canada. 


SHIPPING 


Montreal is one of the greatest grain 
exporting ports, not only in Canada, but 
in the world. In its peak year, 1928, 
the total was 211,000,000 bushels. 

Handles over 75% of all overseas Ex- 
ports and Imports. 

The Canadian Pacific Steamships, Cana- 
dian National Line and Canada Steam- 
ships are all directed from this point. 


RAILROADS 


The Canadian Pacific and the Cana- 
dian National Railroads have their head- 
uarters in Montreal, operating centre 
or practically every mile of railroad in 
the Dominion. 

The C. P. R. has its Angus Shops and 
the C. N. R. its Point St. Charles shops 
here, each with payrolls sufficient to sup- 
port the average town. 

The car and locomotive plants would 
support two more such towns. 


INSURANCE 


One of the world’s great ins 
centres. Major companies of the ) 
minion have their executive headq 
ters here. Most of the big ins 
companies of Great Britain, France 
U. S&S. have their principal Canadian 
fices in Montreal 


MANUFACTURES 


Montreal is the foremost manufact 
ing city in Canada. The Metropolit 
area annually produces $492,290,720. 1 
textile industry is the largest labour 
ploying group in industry and within # 
Montreal metropolitan area and Mont 
Market District is found over 75% of 
Dominion production. Greater Mont 
leads in the production of tobacco, ¢ 
ing for women and men, boots and 
breweries, sugar refining and cement. 

Also leads in the manufacture of 
trical apparatus, biscuits, confecti 
men’s furnishings, paints and va 
and one of its flour mills has a ca 
of 6,000 barrels a day, the largest 
British Empire. 

Outstandingly first also in steel fi 
cation and bridge building. 

The executive offices of the great 
and paper industry and of the vast 
electric developments are in Montreal 
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This Market Can be YOURS 


A study of the Montreal Market District will 
show you how the Metropolis dominates the 
French section for 100 miles East and West and 


50 miles North and South of Montreal. 


Mer- 


chandise Montreal—the rest follows. 


MONTREAL CITY 
MARKET 
1,018,124 60% FRENCH 


Montreal is an active commercial 
i industrial city. It is surrounded 
busy industrial cities and towns, 
nufacturing a wide variety of prod- 
s. These cities and towns largely 
e their cue from the Metropolis. 
hat affects the big city is felt in the 
ole Market District. When you 
re established your product in 
pntreal, the whole of the Montreal 
atket District can be yours. 


FACTS presented here have been 
hered and compiled from Government 
d other statistics by the Montreal La 
sse, in the interest of manufacturers 
d others who desire to develop trade 
sibilities in this French speaking and 
ADING market. 


Surrounding Area Domi- 
nated by MONTREAL 
978,131 85% FRENCH 


e Here is activity that few outside 
the immediate district begin to real- 
ize. Imagine, then, this potential mar- 
ket of over a million consumers plus 
almost another million in the Mop- 
treal Market District that can be cov- 
ered only by appealing to them in 
their own language and in the case of 
72.8% of the people this means 
FRENCH, the language they talk, 
think and read. 


For full information on marketing conditions write 
the Business Manager, LA PRESSE, (Canada’s 
French National Newspaper), Montreal, or S. L. 
Rees, 213 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 
Clougher Corporation, 30 Maiden Lane, London, 
W. C. 2. William J. Morton Co., New York Office: 
200 Fifth Ave. Chicago Office: 410 N. Michigan 
Ave. 





AY BE STRONG ENOUGH IN ONE LANGUAGE, HOW ABOUT THE OTHER? 








Annual Statements 


How They Can Be Planned 
Stockholder 


Wm. B. Remincron, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would appreciate the favor if 
you would mail us clippings of, 
or references to, articles which dis- 
cuss (1) What a manufacturer’s an- 
nual statement should contain and 
(2) views relating to the statement 
as a potential good-will advertising 


document. 
A. M. Orme. 


MANUFACTURER’S annual 

statement to stockholders should 
contain, first, plenty of facts and 
figures, second, an interpretation of 
these data, and, third, if the share- 
holders can be considered logical 
prospects, some information about 
the products. ‘ 

That is a simple formula that is 
the basis of most good annual re- 
ports. Specifically what facts and 
figures should be included can best 
be decided by each individual com- 
pany. There are certain legal re- 
quirements but it is advisable to go 
far beyond these. As a general 
thing the stockholders are entitled 
to and would be interested in many 
more facts than they are usually 
given. The trend has been toward 
taking stockholders into the confi- 
dence of the management. Each 
year finds more, corporations issu- 
ing booklets containing a great deal 
of valuable and interesting infor- 
mation presented in an attractive 
and understandable manner. 

No harm can be done in telling 
what has been accomplished during 
the last year. There are few busi- 
ness secrets these days. Competi- 
tors can find out practically any- 
thing they want to know any- 
way. Placing all the cards on the 
table builds confidence not only 
among stockholders but employees. 

Perhaps the best way to deter- 
mine what shall be put in the 
annual report is to study the re- 


and Used So as to Produce 
Good-Will 


ports of some companies that have 
been doing a particularly good job 
of giving stockholders an idea of 
what the management has been do- 
ing and why. There are a number 
of good examples to choose from. 
These stand out in their various 
industries. 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation. In addition 
to presenting useful facts and 
charts, this company tells some- 
thing about the industry as a whole 
and the outlook. 

American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. One of the most complete 
reports in the matter of facts and 
figures. Comparative data for 
years back are included. Pictures 
and charts make otherwise dry 
statistics interesting. 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. Another report 
that is consistently good year after 
year. Items in the financial state- 
ment are explained in language 
that every stockholder can under- 
stand. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. This takes the stock- 
holder through practically every 
department of this great business. 
New products and new develop- 
ments are discussed. Might well 
be classed as the clearest and most 
interesting of the reports of indus- 
trial companies. 

General Foods Corporation. This 
company does not forget that its 
stockholders eat three meals a day. 
In many ways the annual report is 
a consumer booklet. 

General Motors Corporation. Mr. 
Sloan does an interesting job of 
sizing up the general business situ- 
ation and giving his views on what 
has happened and what may hap- 
pen. A great deal of pertinent 
data is always included. 

Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration. A_ dignified, straight- 
from-the-shoulder presentation of 
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accomplishments. The brief de- 
scriptions of the many divisions of 
this corporation and products pro- 
duced help stockholders to under- 


stand what it is all about. 
There are, of course, many other G Oo Oo D 
fine examples. But a study of the 


above company reports will furnish 


anyone with a pretty complete guide 4 
to what should be included in an- 
nual statements. 


Answering Mr. Orme’s second 
query, the annual report can be and 
frequently is an excellent good- 
will document. In these days it is 
particularly important that stock- 
holder good-will be maintained. A 
loss of confidence among this group has pulled 
can be disastrous. 

bat Pn apy and dividends 
were declining a number of execu- 
tives rushed into print in their long after 
—_ reports, to assure the stock- 
holders that everything was being ® H 
done that could be done and that the periodical 
general a agg were 
responsible for the losses. Some of + ‘ 
these officers’ attempts to justify which carried 
their actions and no their ond 
showings were pretty feeble. Apolo- ° 
gies are better left out of state- it was out of 
ments to stockholders. Alibis won't 
build good-will. “ 

An honest management, secure print. 
in the knowledge that it is doing 
the best it knows how, can afford 
to present the facts without fear of 
criticism. When the stockholders 
know how their company is being 
operated, and the results are all 
that can be expected, they do not 
rise in wrath to denounce the meth- 
ods of the management. In prac- 
tically every instance where stock- 
holders have made noisy protests 


at annual meetings or taken legal HAWLEY 


action there has been at least some 
basis for their suspicions. 

It is no mere coincidence that the ADVERTISING 
companies involved in disputes with 
stockholders are usually the ones COMPANY 
that tell their stockholders no more 
than the law requires. A manage- INC 
ment that apparently is reluctant to e 
reveal the facts is opening itself 


wide to suspicion. After all, if . 
there is nothing to hide, if the 95 Madison Ave. 


officers are not ashamed of what . 
they have done, why do they in- New York City 
clude so little information in the 
annual report? 





























A Cup 0? Type — 


THE problem: to lead the reader 
into a dissertation of text. 

Reproduced here is one solution 
—the expedient of causing type to 
serve both as copy and illustration. 

Incidentally, the headline, “I like 
it . . . because there’s nothing 
else like it,’ and the smoke- 
line, “Say Gear-ar-delly,” carries 
through into subsequent advertise- 
ments—the first as a slogan and 
the second, of course, to enable the 
reader to pronounce the product 
name. 

However, in the advertisements 
following the “cup of type,” copy 
and illustration take more conven- 
tional form and present Ghirar- 
delli’s ground chocolate as a food 
drink for childhood, youth, middle 
age and old age. 


o 


1 hhe tt 


because there's « nothing else like it 


/cupof GHIRARDELLI’S 


Ground Ch 





And So That’s Ramona! 


ER YEN a grocer can look at the 
King’s Men. Unless _there’s 
something wrong with him, how- 
ever, he'll prefer to look at Helen 
Jepson, the Golden Girl of Titus- 
ville, 

Cognizant that radio listeners 
like to see their stars, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese brought out a book- 
let, portraying and biographing the 
artists and others who, with Paul 
Whiteman, are heard weekly on the 
corporation’s radio hour. 

Primarily, the booklet was de- 
signed for consumers. Too well 
done to deserve the epithet of 


peep-show, it yet contrives to 
tickle, if not wholly to appease, 
the masses’ curiosity. 

But grocers have their moments, 
too. Accordingly, copies of “As 
Paul Whiteman Sees the Stars of 
the Kraft Music Hall” are being 
handed to the retailers by the sales- 
men of Kraft distributors. The 
presentation affords the salesmen 
opportunities to sell the radio ad- 
vertising—along with other national 
promotion; and the booklet pro- 
vides the grocer with something to 
think about, himself, and some- 
thing to discuss with customers. 


New Deal Prices 


New York City 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

One of the most ludicrous as- 
pects of the New Deal are those 
“BUY NOW PRICES ARE LOW” pla- 
cards that have been staring us in 
the face in subway, elevated and 
trolley cars for the last two years. 

If the New Deal proved effec- 
tive at all how can prices still be 


90 


low? Is it not time to try a new 
slogan? 

Instead of “picking on” the ad- 
vertising business the brain trust- 
ers should emulate the work of 
successful advertisers and see to it 
that their publicity does not call for 
guffaws from the layman as well 
as the professional advertising 
men. Louis BREWER. 
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S.5 Again Sidetracked 


(Continued from page 32) 


about generalities and obscurities, 
than to defend the specific terms of 
his bill in any particular in which 
it is attacked.” 

Last Wednesday and Thursday, 
Senator Copeland, with the sun 
apparently shining on his side of 
the fence, challenged Senator Clark 
to call for a vote on his motion to 
re-commit. The canny Senator 
from Missouri, however, was 
rather doubtful as to the result— 
inasmuch as a number of his sup- 
porters were absent from the floor. 
He therefore refused. 


Senator Copeland 
Loses Ground 


Then, as the debate progressed 
from day to day, Senator Copeland 
—not a very skilful strategist, your 
correspondent is forced to admit— 
steadily lost ground. The erudite 
and resourceful Senator Bailey of 
North Carolina, got into action on 
his multiple seizure amendment. and 
soon saw that he had support 
enough to justify him in calling for 
a vote. After this vote was taken 
and the amendment accepted as 
above related, Senator Clark was 
then willing that his motion to re- 
commit should also come fo a vote. 

If the Bailey amendment had 
been defeated, the Copeland forces 
would have called for a vote on 
the Clark motion—thinking that 
it too would be defeated, as it 
doubtless would have been. But 
the Bailey amendment won, and 
then it was that the exuberant 
Senator Clark discovered that some 
parliamentary obstructions had been 
set up so that the measure would 
be forced back on the calendar 
automatically and his motion to re- 
commit killed—also automatically. 

Senator Robinson was the one 
who thought it all out. He brought 
the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill into the picture. This 
had right of way, it seems, and 
therefore the bill does not go back 
to the Committee but does take its 
place on the calendar to be disposed 
of later. 


The time for its further con- 
sideration by the Senate is prob- 
lematical. As matters now stand, 
the opponents of the bill outnumber 
its friends by a safe majority. But 
the friends, allied as they are with 
the Administration forces, control 
the machinery of the Senate. 

From a_ gentleman _ entirely 
friendly to the bill and one of its 
chief supporters, your correspon- 
dent learns that it may not be 
heard of again on the floor of the 
Senate for perhaps another month. 
Meanwhile, an appeal will be made 
to the country. The support of 
President Roosevelt (and probably 
Mrs. Roosevelt) will be brought 
to bear. Women’s clubs and other 
consumer organizations will be 
asked to lay down the law to the 
“recalcitrant Senators.” Radio 
representations over a nationwide 
hook up will be made. In other 
words, a determined effort will be 
exerted to pull the bacon out of 
the fire before it is entirely con- 
sumed. 

In connection with the projected 
campaign to the country, it is in 
order to quote a few paragraphs 
from the Congressional Record for 
last Thursday : 


MR. CLARK. The Senator, of 
course, is familiar with the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture 
itself has spent something like a 
quarter of a million dollars of pub- 
lic funds for propaganda in support 
of this bill. 

MR. COPELAND. A quarter of 
a million dollars? I defy the Sena- 
tor from Missouri to show that they 
expended a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in propaganda for the bill. 

MR. CLARK. Of course, it has 
been very adroitly covered up. 

MR. COPELAND. Undoubtedly! 

MR. CLARK. The Senator knows 
that it has been covered up by call- 
ing them inspection trips, men go- 
ing around and addressing women’s 
clubs, and that sort of thing 

MR. COPELAND. It has been so 
adroitly covered up that no one has 
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discovered it but the astute, alert, 
and able lawyer from Missouri! 

MR. CLARK. That is very far 
from being true. 


Anyway, the whole point of the 
argument is that at present writ- 
ing opponents of the bill in the Sen- 
ate are in the majority. Whether 
they stay there or not is something 
yet to be decided. Senator Cope- 
land declares that he and his 
friends have “just started to fight” 
and probably they have. 

The thing that wrecked the bill— 
if “wrecked” is the proper word— 
was the multiple seizure provision. 
A contributory factor too was the 
remarkable power given to the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a 
supervisor of advertising. 

“Not only,” Senator Clark said, 
“does the bill set up in Washington 
a supervisor of advertising, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture or his sub- 
ordinate, the head of the Food and 
Drug Administration would be, 
but it sets up as many supervisors 
of advertising as there are locali- 
ties in the United States where 
there are employees representing 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

In the course of a powerful 
speech on the seizure proposition, 
Senator Bailey said: 

“Under the old law there was pro- 
vision for multiple seizure in adul- 
teration or misbranding whether 
injurious or not. Under the new 
proposed law there is provision for 
multiple seizure, the same as in the 
old law, except that there are in- 
cluded advertising and false or 
misleading statements in advertis- 
ing or inadequate warnings and 
directions. 

“I agree that wherever an article 
of food, cosmetic or drug is immi- 
nently dangerous to health, there 
ought to be the power to take it 
out of the market. I would strike 
at it as quickly as I would strike 


+ 


Joins Toronto “Telegram” 


J. E. Wright, who has been en- 

gaged in advertising work in Toronto 

Ontario for some time, has joined 

the advertising department of the To- 
ronto Evening Telegram. 
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poison. But with that as a base, 
this proposed law has been spread 
out to the point where advertising 
is described for the purposes of the 
act as adulteration and under adul- 
teration, by way of publication in 
the newspapers, there may be mul- 
tiple seizures; and if the head of 
the bureau finds in his opinion that 
the advertising is misleading, he 
may proceed to seize throughout 
the land. This is just as much 
power as Julius Caesar ever asked 
for. The head of the bureau can 
kill and make alive.” 

Yes, it was multiple seizure that 
is responsible for the present 
troubles in the Copeland camp. 
And the opposition came from un- 
expected and even surprising 
sources in some instances. 

Take Senator Borah—the dis- 
tinguished lawyer from Idaho, who 
has the profound respect and ad- 
miration of the Senate as a whole, 
even though he is a Republican. 
Senator Borah’s State, as we all 
know, is famous for its apples. It 
was the Senator’s contention that 
the bill would permit multiple 
seizure of apples which happened 
to be sprayed with a product dis- 
approved by the Department of 
Agriculture. Senator King of Utah, 
saw the bill as inordinately increas- 
ing the authority of the bureau- 
cratic forces of the Government. 

And thus went the talk. 

It is plainly evident that the op- 
position to the multiple seizure 
clause comes not entirely from the 
patent medicine camp, as charged 
by Senator Copeland. It goes 
much farther than that. Multiple 
seizure is multiple seizure regard- 
less of whether the article be some- 
thing to take for an ailment real 
or fancied; something to put on 
one’s face to accentuate the good 
deeds of nature, or to neutralize 
nature’s mistakes; or something to 
eat. 


+ 


Adds New Accounts 


The Dresden Cosmetic Company, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and the Eastern Vene- 
tian Blind Company have placed their 
advertisin ing with Bachenheimer- 
Dundes, » New York. 
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--.- and WFIL Covers 
the Philadelphia Market 


This is our artist's way of showing how WFIL covers 
the Philadelphia Market, as revealed by Paul F. 
Godley’s field survey. No guesswork here. When you 
buy WFIL you cover America’s 3rd Largest Market. 





560 Kilocycles .. 1000 Watts 


Tonics 


Only Philadelphia outlet for N-B-C- basic Blue Network 





Up She Goes, Mr. P’liceman! 


HOSE patient and _ versatile 

policemen who untangle tomcats 
from telephone wires and _ fish 
apologetic old ladies out of man- 
holes may be in for a lot of cricks 
in the neck. 

The whole thing started last year, 
when Marshall Field & Company, 
in Chicago, sponsored a balloon 
race for children. The balloons— 
of the ordinary toy variety—went 
up carrying return cards; and 
Marshall Field awarded prizes for 
the balloons that traveled farthest. 

The phenomenon gave pause to 
a Chicago manufacturer of toys— 
Thornecraft, Inc. Might not many 
boys and girls take to the idea of 
inflating their own balloons and 
staging their own races? 

Quickly, Thornecraft created and 
assembled these ingredients : 

(1) A balloon of special and ex- 
citing design; (2) a mixture of 
chemicals that, when introduced 
into a bottle of water, would gen- 
erate gas to inflate the balloon; (3) 
a thematic tie-in with recent 
stratosphere flights and with the 
ever-dependable Buck Rogers ; and 
(4) a promotion campaign, includ- 
ing advertising in juvenile publica- 
tions, plus a plan by which retail- 
ers could conduct flight contests. 

Cost figures established that the 
price must be a quarter. Accord- 
ingly, all promotion was geared to 
sell, not the balloons, but the thrill 
of racing them. 


Gets Reynolds Spring Account 


The Reynolds Spring Company, Jack- 
son, Mich., cushion springs for furni- 
ture and motor cars, moulded plastics 
and Bonnyware, has appointed George 
J. Kirkgasser & -ampen, Chicago, to 


handle its advertising. lans for in- 
creased sales promotion and advertising 
will be made immediately. 


Joins Arnold Agency 

Miles Shefferman, formerly with 
Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore, has 
joined the J. L. Arnold Company, Inc., 
New York Agency, as production man- 
ager. 


And here’s where the helpful 
police come in: packed with each 
ballooon is a message card. On 
the card, the balloonist writes his 
name and address, attaches the card 
to the balloon and lets ’er go. On 
the reverse side, the card carries 
fill-in space for the finder. The 
finder writes in where he found the 
balloon and when, signs his name 
and address, and mails the card 
back to the balloonist. 

For contests conducted by stores, 
each balloon carries an additional 
document, a card addressed “To 
Police Officers.” 

The card reads: “Won't you help 
this youngster? He is entering the 
Buck Rogers Balloon Race spon- 
sored by (name of store). It is 
vital in awarding prizes that the 
start of each balloon in the race 
be witnessed by an unbiased official 

“Just sign your initials and num- 
ber on this contestant’s registry 
card attached to the balloon to 
signify that you have seen the take- 
off between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
5 p.m. on (date). Only those bal- 
loons returned with cards signed by 
police officers will be considered 
for awards.” 

Thornecraft, Inc., hopes that the 
idea will take hold and that many 
other stores, in addition to Mar- 
shall Field in Chicago and Abra- 
ham Straus in Brooklyn—and these 
two stores already have accepted 
sponsorship—will stage races. 


— 


Amy Vanderbilt on Tower Staff 


Amy Vanderbilt, who has been busi- 
ness manager and publicity director of 
the American Spectator, has joined the 
Tower Magazines, New York, as direc- 
tor of home service. She was at. one 
time ong pr atvertioin and promotion 
manager of the allinson Com- 
pany and has 2... Lk in advertis- 
ing agency work. 

eee 


To Represent WCAO 
Station WCAO, Baltimore, has ap- 
pointed Free & Sleininger, Inc., as its 
—- sales representative, effective 
ay 
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Forty Style Shows by Air 


At the same instant, forty models 
walked down forty runways in 
forty widely scattered retail stores ; 
and an amplifying system in each 
store announced the opening of a 
style-show-by-air. 

Thus National Modes, Inc., in- 
troduced its new Carolyn models 
from New York to California. 

The key store was Arnold Con- 
stable, in New York. Garments 
had been selected for their timeli- 
ness. To insure perfect synchroni- 
zation throughout the chain, the 
show program had been rehearsed 
and timed. Instructions went out 
to the participating stores, cued and 
timed so carefully that even the 
length of the runway was pre- 
determined. 

Each of the stores ran the event 
in its ready-to-wear department. 
Loud speakers announced and de- 
scribed each model—and did not 
fail, of course, to emphasize that 
at that moment the same model 
was walking a runway on Fifth 
Avenue. 


After the show, the participating 
stores wired National Modes, re- 
porting big attendances and grati- 
fying sales. 


+ + + 


Playlets Will Dramatize 
Premium Use 

The annual convention of the Pre- 
mium Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., to be held in Chicago from 
May 6 to 10, will feature a series of 
five playlets, dramatizing the why and 
wherefore of premium buying. ‘ 

Speakers at the May 7 session will 
include Paul Willis, president, Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica; Andrew M. Howe, associate editor, 
Printers’ Ink; J. S. Older, Jim Duffy 
Advertising Agency, and L. B. Krick, 
vice-president, McJunkin Advertising 
Agency. 

On May 9 the speakers will be: C. 
W. Browne, U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Company; Henry S. Bunting, F. 
L. McCabe and Paul Crissey. 


+ e 7. 
S. D. Kennady Joins 


Automotive Group 
S. D. Kennady has joined the mer- 


chandising staff at Chicago of Automo- 


tive Distributors, Inc. He was formerly 
engaged in chain-store activities. 
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COMPELLING 
VOICE 


* 

T is a human charaéteristic to 
believe the words of those 
we admire. And because 

Punch is close to the hearts of 
all English-speaking people, so all 
English-speaking people believe 
implicitly in what they see in 
Punch. This is why advertise- 
ments in Punch are so consistently 
effective. The nature, the reputa- 
tion, the traditions of the paper 
carry Punch advertising clear 
through the scepticism that all 
advertising must meet and over- 
Your message falls on 
willing ears at a receptive time. 
With half the resistance to meet, 
it can achieve twice the results. 
Enthusiastic letters from adver- 
tisers show that in fact it does. Is 
Punch carrying your advertising ? 


PUNCH 


MARION JEAN LYON, ADVERTISEMENT 
MANAGER, PUNCH, 10, BOUVERIE ST.. 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND. MEMBER OF 
THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


come. 





Sales Up 50-Fold in 4 Years 


(Continued from page Io) 


suggest to the passerby that he too 
may have similar articles which 
need painting. These demonstra- 
tions show how the brush marks 
flow out, how one coat covers and 
how easy it is to paint. 

Upon entering the store, the cus- 
tomer sees fifty-fifty painted dis- 
plays, showing one-half the article 
in its original state and the other 
half after the application of one 
coat of the product. The salesman 
in the store once more demon- 
strates, showing the customer how 
easy it is to apply Nu-Enamel by 
putting a brush in the customer’s 
hand. He demonstrates the use of 
sandpaper; demonstrates why a 
new brush should be purchased 
rather than using an old brush the 
customer may have, then passes on 
to the other products in the line, 
such as varnish, polish, linoleum 
finish and all the others. In each 
case he has a simple demonstration 
which convinces the customer that 
he himself can apply and use the 
products. 

The company believes every 
measure of success the stores have 
in selling the product can be at- 
tributed 90 per cent to their ability 
to demonstrate and allow the cus- 
tomer to try the product. 


Young Girl Demonstrators 
Employed 

A young girl demonstrator is 
favored. She attracts the attention 
of the passersby, holds their atten- 
tion, gains their interest and brings 
them into the store. She is the “way 
shower,” the one who breaks 
through the resistance of the pub- 
lic and gets them ready for the man 
inside. 

She, or sometimes he, demon- 
strates by actually painting. Lines 
are drawn through the enamel to 
show how they flow out. Light 
colors are used to attract attention 
and look clean and neat. Sections 
of automobile fenders and all sorts 
of articles are used in the demon- 
strations. 


Acid resistance tests are made. 
Strips of enameled metal are 
hammered and even burned. Loud- 
speakers are frequently used so 
that the spoken message can be 
carried to the watchers. 

Each store is neatly arranged, 
with plenty of point-of-sale display 
material in evidence. Practically 
every store now displays a Neon 
sign in the window. The company 
and the store owner share the cost 
of this, the latter paying $21.95— 
$6.95 on delivery and $5 a month 
for three months. By pointing out 
that the sale of two quarts a month 
will pay for this sign, the company 
is getting wide distribution. More 
than 85 per cent of the stores are 
now displaying it; 100 per cent is 
the goal, to be reached soon. 


Leading Up to National 
Advertising 


In addition to the point-of-sale 
advertising, Nu-Enamel is being 
advertised by spot broadcasts in a 
large list of cities, car cards, direct 
mail and handbills. As soon as 
more complete national distribution 
is obtained the company plans to 
launch a national advertising cam- 
paign. 

The history of the company goes 
back nine years. It was formed, 
with an investment of less than 
$1,000, around a formula that had 
been developed by C. L. Lloyd, now 
president of the company, and then 
a young man working in the paint 
business, and a German chemist. 
Mr. Lloyd and his brother began 
the manufacturing of Nu-Enamel 
in Dallas, Texas. They followed 
the plan of direct personal solici- 
tation, opening exclusive retail 
units in larger cities as fast as 
their resources would permit. 

Four or five years were spent in 
the South and Southwest develop- 
ing this territory, and at the same 
time trying and testing out mer- 
chandising ideas. Fundamentally, 
the same plan of merchandising is 
now being used by the company’s 
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exclusive stores in many cities. 

Today there are over 400 exclu- 
sive stores, handling only Nu- 
Enamel products. An expansion 
program calls for the opening of 100 
additional stores. Three thousand 
other outlets, authorized dealers, 
have been opened and it is expected 
that 5,000 additional dealers will 
be established in 1935. 

The company sells to State dis- 
tributors, for cash within fifteen 
days; the State distributors sell to 
district distributors, for cash; the 
district distributors sell to dealers, 
also for cash: All of the retail 
stores operated by the distributors 
sell to consumers for cash. Most 
of the sub-dealers work on the 
same principle. 

There is a specialized dealer 
sales organization. These men 
work in the Northern States dur- 
ing the summer and in the Southern 
States during the winter. In addi- 


tion, of course, there are the sales- 
men of the various distributors. 


What the State Distributor 
Does 


Here are some of the duties of 
a State distributor: The first thing 
he does is to establish a first-class 
model store located in the heart 
of the retail shopping district in 
the prirtipal city of his State. 
Through proper window demonstra- 
tion, newspapers, radio, car-card 
advertising and person-to-person 
solicitation, he builds up a retail 
and wholesale business which is 
truly representative of the plan of 
merchandising for Nu-Enamel. He 
must be thoroughly qualified in the 
application of the product, installa- 
tion of stores, the picking of loca- 
tions, the establishing of district 
distributors, the training of men 
and the development of new ideas 
for increasing sales. 

The company makes certain that 
the State distributor is qualified to 
tell a salesman how to increase his 
unit sales, how to demonstrate and 
improve his work. In other words, 
he must be thoroughly schooled in 
every phase of the business and be 
able to pass this knowledge on to 
others, 

The State distributors have ex- 
clusive sales right for Nu-Enamel 
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in their territories. These distribu- 
tors devote all of their time to this 
one line. The ordinary paint 
wholesaler is barred as a dis- 
tributor. 

District distributors are also on 
an exclusive basis. They operate 
retail stores and appoint sub- 
dealers. 

A selling company, owned by the 
corporation, operates several retail 
stores in Chicago, using these to 
test selling ideas. No idea is passed 
on to the rest of the organization 
until it has been tested thoroughly. 


A Constant Program 
of Education 


The appointment of distributors 
and dealers is only the beginning, 
as the company carries ona con- 
stant program of education, im- 
pressing upon everyone the impor- 
tance of following the suggested 
plan. 

Every store is supposed to be 
spotless, and the majority of them 
are. In order to check on this and 
also on the sales methods employed 
by the retail salespeople, the com- 
pany sends out investigators who 
visit the stores as shoppers and ob- 
serve the various important factors. 

One of these factors is price. 
The company has found that there 
is no necessity for price cutting, 
that people willingly pay the regu- 
lar . Naturally there is prac- 
tically no danger of price cutting 
among the exclusive stores. Where 
such a practice is found among the 
dealers, a representative sits down 
and talks the matter over with 
the dealer explaining why the prac- 
tice is harmful and unnecessary. If 
a dealer continues to cut prices, 
. will refuse to sell to 

im. 

Obtaining dealers is not difficult ; 
obtaining good dealers is. 

The two paramount _ things the 
distributor must have in mind in 
establishing dealers are, first, of 
course, location; and second, the 
type of individual selected. An ag- 
gressive live-wire energetic dealer 
will actually make more net profit 
than three who are not on their 
toes. 

The best possible outlets, it has 
been found, are radio stores. Such 
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dealers are accustomed to selling. 
Paint and wallpaper dealers are 
usually the least productive outlets. 
Paint departments have been set up 
in practically every type of store, 
including hardware, sporting goods, 
electrical and even drug stores. 

As soon as a dealer has been 
selected and he has received his 
initial order, along with color 
cards, display cards and other ma- 
terials furnished by the company, 
as well as a table, a chair, an auto 
sedan door and a fender, a repre- 
sentative spends an entire day 
showing the dealer just how to 
arrange the stock and demonstrate 
and sell. This representative lays 
particular stress upon the impor- 
tance of demonstration and proves 
its efficacy by drawing people into 
the store by means of a window 
demonstration. 

Thirty days later another repre- 
sentative calls on this same dealer 
and once more helps him to make 
the most of the possibilities in the 
Nu-Enamel line. 

An important. part of the com- 
pany’s educational plan is the 
monthly house magazine, “Nu- 
Enamel Nus.” This is published 
in the interests of distributors and 
dealers and contains ideas and 
news. It helps to create a family 
feeling. Personal items, news 
about individuals, honor rolls, and 
such things are featured. This is 
only one part of the educational 
campaign. Every effort of the en- 
tire organization, from company 
down to the distributors and deal- 
ers, is centered on better selling. 
Clean, orderly stores and demon- 


* 


New Account to Tyson 

F. P. Woll & Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of “Vitacurld” hair for 
industrial and commercial use, have 
placed their advertising with O. S. Ty- 
son and Company, Inc., New York. A 
special campaign is being prepared on 
“Vita Kleenr.” Business publications 
and direct mail will be used. 


Appoints Gerth-Knollin 

The Gerth-Knollin Advertising agency, 
San Francisco, has been appointed by 
Gravelite, Inc., Point Richmond, Calif., 
to direct the advertising of Gravelite, a 
new product. 
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strations are emphasized over and 
over again. 

The company is now laying plans 
for the capture of another market. 
House painting, it feels, has been 
neglected. Spurred on by the 
Housing Act, Nu-Enamel is enter- 
ing this field, going after quantity 
sales through its distributors and 
dealers. The company expects, 
within a short time, that its new 
product, enamelized paint, may ex- 
ceed the sale of Nu-Enamel itself 
and ultimately become the largest 
part of its volume. 

Prior to the concentrated sales 
effort that is now being put behind 
this new product, a test was made 
in several suburban towns near 
Chicago. Instead of _ selling 
through painting and decorating 
contractors, as has always been the 
custom in the trade, sales of the 
paint are being made directly to 
home owners. The painting con- 
tractor does only the actual paint- 
ing. 

Specialty selling methods have 
been used. The salesman calls on 
the housewife during the day-time, 
and gets her interested. He leaves 
a color chart and puts on a demon- 
stration on the back porch so that 
the paint will be dry when the 
husband comes home. He can then 
see how well enamelized* paint has 
covered over the old surface. When 
the salesman calls in the evening, 
he is ready to present the estimate 
of the cost of doing the job. 

The company is so impressed 
with the possibilities of this field 
that it has organized a special sales 
force for the job. 


— 


Name Frankel-Rose 


Advertising of the following compa- 
nies, all of Chicago, has been placed 
with the Frankel-Rose Company, of 
that city; Murray and Nickell Mfg 
yompeny. Mortex Mothproofing Spray; 
J. C. Paul and Company, Burnishine 
metal polishes and cleaners; and the 
Stretch-A-Way Company, reducing ap 
paratus. 

7: _ . 


Joins White-Lowell 


Kenneth Randolph has joined the 
White-Lowell Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, in charge of radio. He 
formerly was with Station WSMK, Day 
ton, Ohio. 
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Oil painting by Edwin Megargee, 
famed for his equine portraiture 


This, Gentlemen, Is “Cavalcade” 
Winner of the 1934 Kentucky Derby 


On May 4th, 90,000 of America’s wealthiest, most distinguished 
citizens will descend upon Louisville for the 61st running of the 
historic Kentucky Derby. These free-spending individuals will 
arrive from every large city, every state in the U. S. A.—by plane 
(50 planes last year), by private car (41 private cars in 1934), and 
by countless special trains—most of them will pay $8 and $15 for 
their seats—they will bet over $1,000,000 at the track. 

YOUR firm should be represented before this unexcelled audience 
through the pages of the beautifully edited 100-page magazine- 
type official program which is being issued by Churchill Downs, 
Inc. (the management of the Derby) this year for the first time. 
Its cover will be Megargee’s painting—it will contain over 50 pages 
of intensely absorbing editorial content, will enjoy a tremendously 
long life—the price per copy will be only 10¢—it must be pur- 
chased by everyone to follow the race—it will have a paid sale of 
75,000 copies. 

Among the firms who have already reserved space are Fisher Body, 
Elizabeth Arden, Frankfort Distilleries, Cadillac, Grace Line, Mars 
Candies, Lincoln, Standard Oil, Poland Water, Browne Vintners, 
Axton-Fisher, John Cavanagh, Chevrolet, etc. Mechanical data— 
$600 b&w page, $1500 4-color, 8”x 11”, agency commissions. 
Advertising offices are located at 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Franklin 4671, and 370 Lexington Ave., N. Y., CAledonia 5-3426. 


The Derby (is) the racing classic of the American continent. . . . Ie isa U. S. institution.” 
—Time Magazine. 
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A Fair Bill Multiple seizure, 


N. at the caprice of 
ow any $100-a-month 
clerk in the Department of Agri- 
culture who might not like a com- 
pany’s advertisement and would 
have the power then to declare that 
advertisement an adulterant, was 
too heavy a load for even American 
business to bear. 

Giving the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture regulatory power of such a 
nature that he could practically 
make his own laws governing the 
merchandising of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics, was too bitter a dose 
even for New Deal Senators to 
swallow. 

This is why the Copeland Bill— 
excellent though it is in most par- 
ticulars, and greatly needed as it 
is to protect the consumer from 
exploitation by unscrupulous adver- 
tisers—is hanging high and dry in 
the Senate today when it should 
have been safely passed. 

The questionable generalship of 
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Senator Copeland—for whose sin- 
cere motives we have the highest 
of respect—was also a contributory 
factor. Bowing to what he thought 
was political expediency, Mr. Cope- 
land has been the zealot personified 
as he has sought to have the De- 
partment of Agriculture given ex- 
traordinary powers over advertis- 
ing. And when, in committee or 
on the Senate floor, his ideas were 
assailed, it was his cry that the ob- 
jectors did not want the consumer 
protected. Or that they were being 
influenced too much by “some slimy 
serpent of a patent medicine man.” 

The debate in the Senate was 
illuminating, as will be seen by the 
report on other pages. It revealed 
crusading tactics that do not be- 
long in this picture. 

Just because Senators Bailey and 
Clark led the fight which purged 
the bill of perhaps its most unfair 
and mischievous provision, they 
should not be regarded as foes of 
decent merchandising. We are ac- 
quainted neither with their affilia- 
tions nor their innermost thoughts. 
But judged entirely by what they 
said in the Senate this week and 
last, they are actually friends of 
decent merchandising—and _ con- 
structive, helpful friends, too. 

It is this kind of opposition 
manifested all along during the 
two years in which the Copeland 
Bill has been discussed that has 
made it the strong measure that it 
is today. And we must remember 
that Senator Copeland himself ad- 
mits that he was “appalled” when, 
after introducing the original Tug- 
well Bill, he read it and became 
acquainted with its provisions. 

What happened in the Senate 
may well help to stiffen the back- 
bones of some advertisers, agents 
and publishers who went before 
the Senate Commerce sub-commit- 
tee and endorsed S. 5 as it was then 
constituted—endorsed it not because 
they really liked it, but for fear 
that the Administration would 
crack its whip and force upon them 
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something even worse than the 
original Tugwell Bill. The whip- 
crackers said, for one thing, that 
A B C grading would come in- 
evitably as sunrise if business did 
not behave itself and take what 
was offered then—also like it. 

Printers’ INK doesn’t believe 
for a minute that the Administra- 
tion has any such ideas. And what 
if it had? Isn’t the history of the 
Copeland Bill up to date sufficient 
evidence that business, if it fights 
hard enough, and courageously 
enough, is going to have not only 
a new deal but a fair deal? 

Now that the multiple seizure 
clause has been eliminated, now 
that S.5 has been amended in sev- 
eral other important particulars on 
the Senate floor, it should be 
passed. 

The business interests who have 
been opposing it all along will make 
a serious mistake to oppose it as a 
whole any further. The same ad- 
vice applies to people who are 
planning a month’s intensive cam- 
paign through the country in order 
that Senators may be forced to 
change their minds about multiple 
seizure. 

S.5 will be none the less effec- 
tive because it is fair. Some who 
have fought the hardest for the 
multiple seizure clause will and do 
admit privately that the bill’s power 
adequately to protect the consumer 
will not be lessened through the 
workings of the Bailey amendment. 


Beware Whether as an 

the Dog! essential to the 

c system or as a 

consequence of the system’s opera- 

tion, in this America of ours 

merchandising functions under an 
economy of capitalism. 

In recent years, capitalism has 
become the target of broad-front 
attack. Depression, imposing, mis- 
ery upon millions, has made “lib- 
erals” of men who, having lacked 
a crystallized economic philosophy 
before the debacle, still are uncer- 
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tain about what manner of social 
order would provide, for them and 
their families, a maximum of com- 
fort and of security. 

Thinking with their hearts, rea- 
soning with their emotions, they 
seek an answer; and their feelings, 
frayed by years of fear, respond 
as aeolian strings to the murmur 
of passing winds. 

Do they whisper, those winds, 
the word “Revolution”? Through 
the forests, across the plains, over 
the mountains to the sea, do they 
hiss with the stirrings of revolt? 
In their currents and eddies are 
there the makings of a hurricane 
that will overturn our Republic? 

It would be interesting to ex- 
amine a new kind of chart—an 
unrest chart of this broad land of 
ours. No doubt it would resemble 
a weather map, patterned into 
areas of light and shadow. Here 
is rain. Here is heat. Here is 
cold. Here, at the rim of the 
Canadian Northwest, is the cradle 
of a thunderstorm; and soon that 
thunderstorm will sweep eastward, 
banging and drenching its way to 
the Mississippi. 

But what of these brighter areas 
—all of expansive Texas, all of 
California except a half-moon 
around San Francisco Bay, the 
Southwest, the midland plains, 
the Deep South and the South- 
east, the Atlantic States, New En- 
gland? What of these? They 
constitute nine-tenths of our na- 
tional area; and over them the 
sun is shining and Nature smiles 
in mid-April. 

In part, the kind of unrest whose 
objective is destruction is geo- 
graphical; and geographically, its 
reactions differ. In Union Square, 
in New York, a benign policeman 
interrupts a soap-boxer to say: 

“All right, buddie. Time’s up. 
Now it’s the little feller’s turn.” 

In Wisconsin, repercussions of 
rioting at Kohler lead to the estab- 
lishment of a Citizens’ Law and 
Order League, which considers it 
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its duty “to co-operate with other 
organizations and groups in di- 
recting the attention of our mem- 
bers and the general public to this 
rapidly developing menace that 
threatens the very existence of our 
free institutions and American 
form of government.” 

Let no one believe that the Wis- 
consin vigilantes are too easily 
alarmed. Their soil has _ been 
stained with blood. 

But let no one believe, either, 
that spotty storm clouds are soon 
to coalesce and wash away, in 
tempest and flood, our broad-based 
democracy. We're just too big. 

Admittedly, capitalism has been 
stupid. Capitalism has been greedy. 
Capitalism has spouted too sono- 
rously and too speciously about 
the Wisdom of the Founders and 
the Sanctity of the Constitution. 

But neither the weather of the 
heavens nor the errors of the dema- 
gogs can change human nature or 
dissolve common sense. It is the 
common sense of the people, as- 
sured that we are living under the 
best-working economy that ever 
has been devised, that has pre- 
served our Union; and their com- 
mon sense will continue to protect 
it. 

And if common sense were lack- 
ing, there would remain the factor 
of pride. Americans will not be 
pushed off their own front porch. 





Tax The message 
Racket written by Gov- 
ernor Kirman of 
Nevada in vetoing a bill that would 
have legalized a trade-mark grab 
(the details are told elsewhere in 
this issue) shows a fair-minded 
insight into business economics 
that is decidedly refreshing com- 
ing as it does from an official. 
Nevada was and is—as are most 
States these days—desperately in 
need of money. This proposed tax 
of $10 on each trade-mark regis- 
tration would have provided some 
real revenue. An elected official 
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who does not approve almost any 
measure designed to produce more 
revenue is endangering his political 
future. Hence Governor Kirman 
showed high-minded courage. 

Whether the bill is constitutional 
is perhaps problematical. But that 
does not alter the fact that it would 
have been a great nuisance t 
manufacturers and as a precedent 
it might have proved the beginning 
of a new tax racket to be laid 
upon the backs of manufacturers 
already bearing more than their 
share. 

Trade-mark rights are not granted 
by governments. They are built 
up through honest manufacture 
and through the investment of 
large sums of money in advertis- 
ing. They are truly consumer in- 
surance. To penalize those rights, 
to make it possible for unscrupu- 
lous persons to defraud the public 
would be just as unfair to the 
consumer as to business. 

We trust that the legislators in 
Albany, N. Y., will forget their 
smug complacency long enough to 
recognize that something worth 
imitating may come from a State 
far west of the Hudson River. 
For in the New York Assembly 
there are two bills dealing with 
trade-mark registration—one of 
them, the Neustein Bill, being sim- 
ilar to the defunct Nevada measure 
except that it exacts $25 per reg- 
istration instead of $10. 

New York, having thousands of 
relief cases where Nevada has only 
tens or scores, needs more money 
and needs it badly. But the Ne- 
vada example, we trust, will give 
that State strength to keep away 
from a rich source of fees tapped 
through a violation of constitu- 
tional rights and an invitation to 
fraud. 

And the same general remarks 
apply to a similar measure that is 
before the Maryland Legislature. 

Nevada business and the busi- 
ness of the whole country should 
give thanks for Governor Kirman. 
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SOCIAL LEADER 


A short short story 


At the Castle Harbour in Bermuda, 
at the Breakers Hotel in Palm 
Beach, at the Miami Biltmore—in 
fact at every smart winter spend- 
ing center more copies of Esquire 
have been sold at fifty cents each 
than of any other monthly selling 
for over twenty-five cents or of any 


weekly selling for over five cents 


Esquire’s net paid circulation 
now exceeds 220.000 
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April Magazine Advertising 


1935 
Pages 


Town & Country (2 is.) 
Yachting 
House & Garden 
House Beautiful 
Motor Boating 
Esquire 
Cosmopolitan 
American Home 

N. Y. Met. Edition 
Better Homes & Gardens 
The Spur 
Country Life 
American Magazine 
Vanity Fair 
Redbook 
Nation’s Business 
The Sportsman 
The Instructor 
American Golfer 
Field & Stream 
Popular Mechanics 
Travel 
Atlantic Monthly 
Sunset 
Outdoor Life 
Forbes (2 Mar. is.) 
Popular Science Monthly 
Harpers Magazine 
The Grade Teacher 
Motion Picture 
Movie Classic 
Modern Mechanix & Inventions. 
National Sportsman 
Banking 
Silver Screen 
Boys’ Life 
Physical Culture 
National Geographic 
Screenland 
Hunting & Fishing 
Sports Afield 
Christian Herald 
American Rifleman 
The Chicagoan 
Polo 


Modern Living 

Radio News 

Life 

Extension Magazine 
Review of Reviews 

The Stage 

Scribner’s 

Real Detective 

Judge (Mar.) 

Elks Magazine 

Screen Romances 

Open Road for Boys 
/merican Forests 

Uni. Model Airplane News 
American Legion Monthly 


1935 
Lines 
78,684 
48,989 

a43,545 
36,557 
33,856 
31,887 
b31,700 
31,681 
30,301 
37,545 
30,104 
28,308 
28,028 
22,943 
22,932 
20,664 
20,251 
a20,104 
20,084 
19,073 
17,446 
17,400 
17,004 
15,777 
15,014 
14,376 
13,785 
13,662 
12,516 
12,217 
11,824 
11,824 
11,597 
11,471 
11,373 
11,077 
11,015 
10,971 
10,863 
10,653 
10,498 
10,394 
10,370 
10,259 
10,080 
10,024 

9,324 
a8,866 

8,818 

8,428 

7,740 

7,559 

7,452 

7,409 

6,874 

6,529 

6,514 

6,435 

6,096 

6,090 

6,030 

6,026 


1934 
Lines 
80,422 
52,263 
29,387 
42,102 
27,078 
28,647 
13,356 
30,563 
14,962 
21,393 
22,262 
28,854 
22,792 
23,751 
32,093 
15,934 
21,175 
a24,414 
15,512 
13,568 
16,731 
14,802 
10,808 
7,708 
11,571 
10,116 
10,450 
14,675 
12,712 
10,925 
15,896 
15,481 
12,488 
9,723 
10,671 
11,338 
11,038 
9,972 
10,531 
11,340 
8,190 
9,685 
9,626 
7,405 
18,816 
13,356 
10,001 
7,804 
7,937 
13,200 
9,031 
8,480 
9,472 
6,490 
5,920 
5,276 
5,968 
7,150 
6,419 
5,460 
8,551 
7,988 


(Continued on page 106) 


1933 
Lines 
33,153 
27,176 
20,806 
23,663 
10,082 
20,790 


25,852 
9,401 
13,456 
19,058 
20,447 
16,805 
22,465 
18,185 
14,093 
13,545 
10,586 
17,499 
8,278 
13,871 
13,216 
8,114 
7,417 
7,722 
9,014 
8,851 
9,866 
10,668 
9,311 
13,977 
13,334 
6,884 
7,828 


7,346 
7,630 
10,100 
7,885 
8,305 
6,807 
8,910 
12,763 
6,645 
19,134 
10,614 
8,729 
5,310 
6,140 
6,254 
8,538 
5,678 
8,170 
5,744 
5,149 
4,267 
3,706 
5,132 
8,151 
3,500 
5,642 
5,277 


1935 


1934 


Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr. 


252,326 
135,093 
148,519 
93,981 
77,695 
134,136 
107,633 
99,448 
77,428 
101,608 
72,755 
86,366 
71,939 
70,025 
70,202 
68,077 
69,748 
55,193 
57,293 
39,392 
51,798 
67,520 
37,306 
46,732 
47,666 
38,768 
¢35,051 
54,295 
32,648 
40,673 
40,187 
40,187 
45,910 
33,135 
45,303 
37,946 
36,478 
41,912 
26,085 
38,000 
29,681 
29,904 
39,252 
33,253 
37,296 
36,802 
27,450 
32,456 
33,264 
31,319 
26,842 
24,659 
22,554 
26,411 
27,385 
c15,809 
24,389 
22,473 
16,448 
18,270 
25,326 
19,946 


226,811 
133,711 
105,405 
101,110 
63,739 
118,719 
46,284 
89,971 
39,760 
55,199 
62,149 
89,446 
63,688 
70,315 
87,816 
52,219 
69,564 
60,338 
43,616 
31,875 
42,029 
53,022 
29,792 
24,587 
33,741 
27,759 
30,536 
50,933 
36,680 
33,062 
50,933 
50,380 
40,546 
26,485 
40,950 
36,583 
31,534 
37,435 
28,115 
36,639 
22,892 
28,074 
37,458 
27,713 
61,656 
42,588 
24,349 
28,086 
29,701 
35,521 
27,554 
27,933 
24,928 
19,858 
24,601 
c14,704 
19,442 
29,421 
15,978 
15,288 
30,502 
21,783 
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55,199 
62,149 
89,446 
63,688 
70,315 
87,816 
$2,219 
69,564 
60,338 
43,616 
31,875 
42,029 
53,022 
29,792 
24,587 
33,741 
27,759 
630,536 
50,933 
36,680 
33,062 
50,933 
50,380 
40,546 
26,485 
40,950 
36,583 
31,534 
37,435 
28,115 
36,639 
22,892 
28,074 
37,458 
27,713 
61,656 
42,588 
24,349 
28,086 
29,701 
35,521 
27,554 
27,933 
24,928 
19,858 
24,601 
214,704 
19,442 
29,421 
15,978 
15,288 
30,502 
21,783 
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WS KEENEST 
JUDGES 


In 1934 Fortune carried exclusively 50 
pages in which advertising agencies 
advertised their own services. Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau lists no adver- 
tising of this kind as appearing in any 
other general or business magazines. 


When advertising agencies, keenest 


judges of advertising values,* con- 


sistently pick one general magazine 
for advertising their own services, that 
magazine must be outstanding both 


in editorial and advertising vitality. 


Fortune 


*FORTUNE itself is the best reason for advertising in FORTUNE 
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1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 1934 

Pages Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr, 
ee. OP Boe csc cess 5,485 4,719 5,359 19,642 16,747 
New Outlook .......... 2 4,842 4,502 3,960 15,038 18,371 
Arts & Decoration ube ae 4,760 9,408 18,564 27,608 
Nature Magazine werd 4,446 3,846 13,360 11,129 
Rotarian hai 4,239 3 14,041 9,607 
Film Fun .... ied a 4,207 53 15,747 24,520 
Startling Detective Adventures. 4,123 § 20,205 19,271 
Mag. of Wall St. (3 Mar. is.).. § 3,995 7,00; 3,82 c8,372 c15,608 
True Detective Mysteries 3,95 ,63: = 16,075 11,6 
St. Nicholas 3, 3,05: 3, 14,357 11,151 
Picture Play .. 13,893 16,35 
Broadway & Belly wood Movies 10,573 12 
Munsey Combination 1,686 13,664 13, 
Golden Book 3,752 13,511 10 
Scientific American 2,200 12,001 11,649 
Dell Men’s Group 1,960 11,557 
Asia 2,540 10,408 
American Mercury 2,303 10,354 } 
The Lion 2,881 10,620 099 
Current History 3,521 9,175 ,388 
Street & Smith Combina ation 1,120 7,784 4,032 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group... 1,792 9,184 10,458 
Blue Book 560 3,096 3,193 
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1,126,038 1,061,531 746,882 3,541, 439 227,764 


a Larger page size. b Advertising page changed from three columns (504 lines) to four 
(672 lines). c Jan.-Mar. linage. d Two issues. e March and April issues combined 
f No issue. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 1934 
Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr. 
Vogue (2 is.) .... 114,596 106,807 64,369 286,401 
Harper’s Bazaar .... «ine 91,624 84,078 45,840 255, 234.133 
Ladies’ Home Journal 57,432 ‘ 178'347 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 54,098 , 170,367 
McCall’s , . : . 169°904 
Good Housekeeping ‘ 172948 
True Story fsa yee : 7 79010 
Delineator neh" 3 : 102’ 108 
Tower Magazines ... al 23, ‘ 49,247 
Parents’ agazine ao 7 
. Y. Met. Edition 
Pictorial Review ie 
Modern Screen 
Household Magazine 
Modern Romances 
Radio Stars 
Movie Mirror 
Screen Play 
True Romances 
Love & Romance 
Hollywood . 
True Experiences 
Screen Book .... 
Farmer’s Wife 
Radio Mirror 
True Confessions 
Holland’s 
Woman’s World 
Radioland 
Junior League Magazine 
Photoplay 
Shadoplay 
Child Life ‘ er ee 5,725 s 
Needlecraft . 20/320 
b Junior Home for Mothers ... ‘ 8.685 
essenger of Sacred Heart .... 1,208 a 5,017 6.044 


Totals "811,339 743,256 559,411 2,608,455 2,328,063 
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a Larger page size. b Formerly Junior Home Magazine. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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18,371 
27,608 
11,129 


9,60 
Ban and the strength of the individual magazine is 
11.614 the real ne of every group 
12. _ The test of total circulation and the 
tye amount of advertising carried by 
iit each individual magazine show that 
Bap out of six possible “firsts’ MODERN 


10-458 MAGAZINES have five. This is why 
rar MODERN MAGAZINES is the leading 
to four group in the group field .. . the only 


nbined 








group composed entirely of leading 


publications. : 
. 


178.347 GROUPS ond Group GrouP 
MAGAZINES SCREEN MAGAZINES RADIO MAGAZINES 


17,318 Advertising: 1st 4 Months of 1935 + Circulation: Total Net Paid 2nd 6 Months of 1934 
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NATIONAL WEEKLIES (5 March Issues) 


1935 


Saturday Evening Post 
New Yorker 


The American Weekly 
The United States News 
Business Week 

Literary Digest 

Libert 

News- 

Scholastic 

The Nation 

New Republic 


1935 
Lines 
199,095 
112,478 
101,103 
Time a95,590 


1933 
Lines 


1934 
Lines 


187,071 a120,547 
117,441 a55,293 
92,628 a58,480 
a87,844 254,166 
a56,980 a59,169 


a32,164 
16,980 


26,400 
38,135 a29,866 
31,669 a22,671 
20,355 
a5,375 
a8,050 
a4,862 


1935 1934 
Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar, 
444,030 
263,807 
223,158 
263,745 
173,261 
125,338 
77,166 
82,878 
69,981 
47,340 
28,780 
21,150 
13,954 





762,167 


a Four issues. b Two issues. 


708,974 440,248 1,834,588 


CANADIAN (March Issues) 


1935 
Pages 


Maclean’s (2 is.) 
Mayfair 
Liberty (5 is.) 
~ exclusively Conatie 


* in comb. with U. 
Canadian Home Journal 
Canadian Homes & Gardens 
Chatelaine 
National Home Monthly 
The Canadian Magazine 
Canadian Business (Apr.) 


1935 
Lines 


13,436 


1934 
Lines 


35,040 
27,104 20,640 
26,660 21,551 67,994 
4,675 20,947 
21,985 47,047 
26,627 27,821 69,829 
21,806 15,711 54,561 
26,001 20,332 60,699 
45,295 
38,004 
b45,897 


1933 
Lines 
31,704 


1935 1934 
Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar, 


87,537 
81,651 


16,206 


10,307 





Totals 


a Larger page size. 
Grand Totals 


b Jan.-Apr. linage. 


Death of Frank M. Comrie 


Frank McIntyre Comrie, for more 
than forty years identified with the ad- 
vertising agency business at Chicago, 
died at Evanston, Ill., last week, aged 
sixty-four. 

e was hired as a stenographer by 
C. E. Raymond in 1891, a few months 
after the latter had opened the J. Walter 
Thompson Chicago office. Advancement 
followed and he became, in modern 
parlance, an account executive. P 

In the fall of 1916 Mr. Comrie left 
on agency, joining with Wil- 
liam J. Cleary in the establishment of 
the Comrie & Cleary Company. Later 
the firm became the Frank M. Comrie 
Company. Two years ago Mr. Comrie 
retired from active business. 

eee 


To Advertise Golf Dress 


Adler & Adler, New York, sports- 
wear, are planning to advertise a new 
patented sleeve in golf dresses. Maga- 
zines will be used. The campaign is 
being handled by the Sterling Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. 


the Thom 


232,866 


2,932,410 


213,106 181,299 551,467 


2,726,867 1,927,840 8,535,949 
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Standardized Form for 
Newspaper Presentations 


All daily newspapers in the United 
States have received copy of a form 
which Erwin, Wasey & Company _ is 
promoting in a move to _ standardize 
newspaper presentations. The form is 
designed to record data which are easily 
comparable, and availability of which 
it is claimed will save the time of space 
buyers. 

Spaces are provided for filling in de- 
tails of circulation and coverage break- 
down, for open rates and discounts, and 
for linages in the various advertising 
classifications. 

The latter, it is explained, should ac- 
count for approximately 75 to 90 per 
cent of most newspaper billing. 

sd es e 


McGraw-Hill Advances Gilmer 


John M. Gilmer has been advanced 
to the position of Atlantic district sales 
manager of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. He had been New York man- 
ager in charge of special sales. 
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How many of your prospects 


are “LEFT ON THIRD BASE”? 


Half-made sales, like three- 
base hits, don’t count in the 
score. Not until someone brings 
them home! 

The success of an advertising 
campaign depends upon the 
number of prospects who actu- 
ally reach the retail outlet—not 
upon those who almost do. 

“Where to Buy It” Service 
brings sales “home”. By direct- 
ing prospects to authorized 
dealers it helps national adver- 
tising produce more results. 

Here is how this dealer iden- 
tification service works: The ad- 
vertised brand name is featured 
in classified telephone books. 
Prospects look for the brand 
name, find a list of dealers. 

Identify your dealers this way. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Trade Mark Service Division 


195 Broadway, | ¥ 311 W. Washington, 
New York ! Chicago 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 








" COMPTOMETER CONTROL GIVES YOU QUICK, 
VITAL ANALYSES OF BUSINESS OPERATIONS 
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COMPTOMETER 





“ RATHER effective method 

employed to establish a 
closer tie-up between Comptometer 
national and direct-mail advertising 
may be of interest to the Class,” 
writes R. F. Drake, of the adver- 
tising department of the Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of Comptometer. 

“For many years we used to send 
out national advertising reprints 
accompanied by a personalized 
Multigraph letter to our customer- 
prospect list with only a fair de- 
gree of success. Recently the idea 
of ‘dressing up’ our advertisement 
in an attractive folder was sug- 
gested by our agency. 

“The result of our first attempt 
is enclosed. The illustration was 
taken from our extra advertising 
plate and the copy is identical to 
that used in our current advertise- 
ment, set in an appropriate type 
face to fit. 

“Those members of the Class 
who operate on a restricted appro- 
priation will welcome the news that 
the entire cost—letter-press print- 
ing in two colors on offset stock, 
French fold, envelope, postage 
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—amounted to just 5 cents for each 
folder.” 

The illustration shows how much 
more effective the adaptation is for 
direct-mail purposes than a reprint 
of the advertisement as it appeared 
in magazines. The use of an extra 
color on important words and the 
larger type and spacing possible in 
the direct-mail piece all add to the 
effectiveness of the idea. 

The Schoolmaster has found 
from long Classroom experience 
that as a general thing what is 
effective in one type of advertising 
usually loses some of its effective- 
ness if it is adopted in the whole 
cloth for another type of advertis- 
ing. As a general thing adaptation 
is far superior to adoption. There 
are exceptions, of course, but these 
prove the rule. 

- s ° 

On his way to lunch recently the 
Schoolmaster’s attention was at- 
tracted to an automobile on the 
sides of which were attached cur- 
rent advertisements of the Con- 
tinental Oil Company. A coat of 
lacquer over these made them an 
integral part of the car’s finish. 
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Inquiry at Conoco headquarters 
reveals the fact that this idea is 
one of a number that is competing 
in a contest which the company is 
conducting to encourage unique 
display of its advertising by its 
salesmen. It has challenged the 
field force to do the unusual and 
is offering $4,700 in prizes for the 
most colorful, dramatic and at- 
tention stopping use of its spring 
advertisements as placards on sales- 
men’s automobiles. 

One of the leading contestants 
ran squarely into the hands of the 
law in his zeal to be a winner. He 
found himself afoul of an Okla- 
homa law which prohibits placard- 
ing that might scare horses. Brought 
to court, he not only succeeded in 
winning a dismissal of the charge 
but also sold the judge a case of 
Conoco oil. 

The idea behind the contest, of 
course, is to interest the men in 
the company’s advertising. This 
objective is being attained and, in 
addition, the ingeniousness of the 
field force is creating widespread 
public interest in the advertising. 
People, as did the Schoolmaster, 
stop out of curiosity and ask ques- 
tions which give the salesmen 
opportunities to deliver personal 
sales messages. 

. > e 


A number of truisms, so-called, 
which are held up as guides to be- 
ginners in advertising were given a 
debunking by William L. Day, 
vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, in a talk 
which he recently made before the 
advertising class conducted by the 
New York Times. 

His first attack was directed 
against “Always be pleasant.” Any- 
one, said Mr. Day, knows such a 
declaration to be just so much 
poppycock. The constantly smiling 
salesman doesn’t always get the 
order. Often it goes to the aggres- 
sive fellow who knows when it is 
good strategy to put up some fight. 

He cracked down on “Always be 
positive,” pointing out that nega- 
tive copy has a usefulness which 
has contributed to some outstand- 
ingly successful campaigns. Like- 
wise he admonished against “Al- 
ways be brief,” and recommended 
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For Sale 
The Voice of the Sky 


Several sets of this patented world 
famous airplane loudspeaker appa- 
ratus is offered for sale, at liquida- 
tion prices, with U. S. A., Canadian 
or European license rights included. 
Designed for use in single-motored 
or larger cabin aircraft. 

Old Gold cigarettes, Standard 
Ethyl gasoline, Silver Dust Soap, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., etc. have suc- 
cessfully used this spectacular mass 
advertising medium. 

Also a tri-motored keystone cabin 
bi-plane, major over-hauled and 
licensed. Used totally only 500 
hours, fully equipped with largest 
Voice of the Sky at but a fraction 
of original cost. 

The Voice of the Sky can say to 
the man in the tub “Use Ivory 
Soap, It Floats.” It can be heard 
indoors and out-of-doors. 


The Plane-Speaker Corporation 
Box 85, care of Printers’ Ink 
(Exclusive license in a specified industry can 
be arranged.) 





SPENDING 


narke 


Janesville {Wis.} Gazette 
Radio Station WCLO 


POWER! 
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Will de Grouchy 


19 years with Curtis Publishing 
Company as 
Sales Manager, 
Publicity Manager, 
Assistant to Advertising Manager, 
Art Director, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


Associate Editor, Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


2 years with the Pepsodent 
Company as 
Promotion Manager of 
Amos 'n’ Andy, the Goldbergs 
Eddie Duchin, Frank _ an 
introducing new prod 
Author of best seller a and un- 
usual radio agony) public DS ger 
presence, age 40, prolific with 
ideas, inspiring Sales Director seeks 
new connection with manufacturer, 
agency or magazine. Address: 


Box 170, Stone Harbor, N. J. 





What price 9 
EXPERIENCE 


I've been doing big-time copy over 20 


years—13 in one N. ency. My ex- 
perience would be valuable to agency or 
national advertiser. Skilled layout man; 
IDEA producer. Moderate salary. 
Address “J,” Box 84, care Printers’ Ink. 











Account Executive Wanted 


Lithographing salesman or person with 
suitable accounts or connections with 
manufacturers can secure profitable 
connection with small, well-established 
and progressive Posters and Displays 
agency in New York. . . . Write in 
strict confidence to “H,’’ Box 83, P. I. 
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that platitudinous folk take a look 
at what is happening around them. 
They will find instance after in- 
stance of things which should not 
be and are not brief. 

“Always have pictures” was next 
on the list. Pictures have their 
place in the advertising scheme, but 
it is a mistake to overlook the fact 
that many of the most productive 
campaigns prove that to “Always 
have pictures” is a fallacy lots of 
times. 

Mr. Day also said there is plenty 
of evidence to refute the injunction 
that advertising must “always have 
color.” The records will show that 
black-and-white, he said, has out- 
run color many times. 

Mr. Day’s final recommendation 
was the most important of all. It 
s “Don’t ‘always’ anything.” 

. . 7 
From an anonymous source the 


Schoolmaster has received the fol- 
lowing poem in good, free verse: 


False Advertising 
Begone, mellow Moon 
Your rays are not silver 
But light and vapor 
How dare you deceive us? 
Fie! Crafty Spring 
You promised us sunshine 
And you sent rain— 
Nothing but plain water! 
Shame upon you both! 
We who are worldly wise 
Shall not be fooled 
By your trade puffing. 


The Schoolmaster is moved to 
print this verse not so much be- 
cause of its merits—which, he 
hopes, are obvious—but because 


Mailing Lists 


Received from direct 1934 advertising; 
none bought; none sold; 20,000 men 
and young men interested in sporting 
goods. Addressed on perforated gum- 
med paper. Any quantity; reasonable. 


LeGrand Adv. Agency, 34 W. 33rd St., New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


I Want To Buy a small established manu- 
facturing business, preferably one manu- 
facturing consumer’s products. Paul A. 
Frank, 627 Second National Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Two Men, in early 30’s; 14 years in 
advg., sales; will introduce new products, 
develop old. N. J. and Phila. Have cars. 
Contacts in all markets. Write fully. 
Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 











EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
WE CONNECT THE WIRES 





VER THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 

we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and posi- 
tion seekers in the Advertising- 
Publishing field. Our lists include 
men and women fitted for positions 
up to the highest responsibility in 
all departments of newspapers, in 
advertising, publicity and sales 
departments of trade journals, 
agencies, mercantile and manufac- 
turing concerns. No charge is 
made to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





HELP WANTED 


“Scientific Writer’ to help in the pro 
duction of optical and scientific instru- 
ment catalogs. Give full information on 
experience, educational background, sal- 
ary desired, etc. Box 596, Printers’ Ink. 





Looking for a GOOD photo-offset source 
of — Be Our modern plant gives 100% 
co-operation; reasonable rates. Investi- 
gate this rtunity. Laurel Process, 
480 Canal St., N. Y. C. WAlker 5-0528. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Girl Artist with creative ability in 
fashions and millinery, layout and let- 
tering wants position. Opportunity 
referred to large salary. Samples. 
ox 590, Printers’ Ink. 








FOR HIRE: One young man who wants 
to work and work hard. Lives in San 
Francisco, will go anywhere. 6 mos. 
agency experience. Who'll give beginner 
a break? Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced Executive, past printer and 
accountant, wishes to contact advertiser 
in No. Cent. States; features house organs, 
pep-talks, new ideas of all kinds. Age 
50, $100 week. Box 598, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor; 15 years success; 
10 years with 1 group business papers, 5 
with present; college graduate; covers 
mid-west; part-time available on com- 
mission or salary. Box 597, P. I., Chicago. 


PRODUCTION, EDITORIAL MAN. 
Trade paper copy, layouts, editing, office 
experience. Young eahhege graduate wants 
sound connection with aggressive trade 
paper, agency, advertiser. Box 587, P. I. 


4STAR LETTER WRITER 
and direct mail man will exchange 
million-dollar advertising experience for 
job with future. Moderate salary _re- 
quirements. Box 593, Printers’ Ink. 














EDITOR, trade paper in the commercial 
fisheries industry. Applications con- 
sidered only from those with complete 
editorial experience and with knowledge 
and connections in the commercial fish- 
ing industry. Write in detail, mentioning 
salary. Box 599, Printers’ Ink. 


A Permanent Sales Connection is open 
for the right young man with a Christian 
firm specializing in pictorial reproduction. 
Experience selling quantity photographic 
prints or lithographic displays preferred. 
Write for appointment, stating qualifica- 
tions, saldry, etc. New York Gravure 
Corp., 305 FE. 45th St., New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMUSING NEWSPAPER AND MAG- 
AZINE TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS, 
MUST BE FIT FOR PUBLICATION. 
WILL PAY $1.00 FOR EACH AC- 
CEPTED. BOX 594, PRINTERS’ INK, 














Typographer, Production Man 


In early 30’s. 4A agency and national 
publication experience. ractical int- 
ing background. Box 592, Printers’ Ink. 


Prominent Young Publicity Man and 
Feature Writer, with imposing record 
of achievement in developing plans and 
features and executing production, seeks 
editorial or publicity connection where 
diversified talents and contacts may 

utilized. Part or full time. 
Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY! — Some progresssive 
advertiser or agency will appreciate this 
young man. He’s had ten years of ex- 
tremely broad experience in advertising; 
writes effective, selling y, mak 
layouts and possesses a ough knowl- 
ge of merchandising, sales promotion 
and publicity: Box 589, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


Pace 
Advertising Typographers of Amer- 
ica 82-83 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. = 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. 


Business Week 

Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Tribune 
Classified Advertisements 


Cleveland Press 
Churchill Downs, Inc. 


de Grouchy, Will 
Des Moines Register and Tribune... 
Detroit News 14 


Esquire 
Fawcett Women’s Group 


Fortune 
Francis Press, Charles 


Giions, B00, Fi Jo ic ccscccsccvces 112 


Hawley Advertising Co., Inc. 

Help Wanted “H,” Box 83 

Illustrated Newspapers, London, En- 
gland 

Indianapolis News .........--++++: 


Janesville, Wisconsin, Gazette 


LeGrand Advertising Agency 
Los Angeles Times .......- seeeeee 24 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Times .. 


Milwaukee Journal 
Modern Magazines 
Montreal La Presse 


Nation’s Business 

New York Journal 

New York Mirror 

New York Sun 

New York Times 
Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Plane-Speaker Corporation 
Portland Oregonian 
Position Wanted “J,”” B 
Practical Builder 
Progressive Grocer 
Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Quality Group 
Thompson Co., J. Walter 
Town & Country 
Underwood & Underwood 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 
. 
Advertising rates: Page $135; half Lag 


Gieeeitiod. 78 sents 0 line, minimum 


7.50; 
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so rarely does he receive such a 
vaporish contribution as a poem. 
He, like all other pedagogs, has 
his lighter moments and so with 
the approach of spring actually 
publishes a poem. 


As an old booster for the use of 
swatches, the Schoolmaster was 
particularly interested to receive 
recently a copy of “Department 
Store News” issued by the Fabrics 
Division of E. I. du Pont 
Nemours & Company, Inc. 
three-page publication not Y 
tells department stores the latest 
news in the company’s fabrics, but 
also shows samples of these fab- 
rics pasted to the printed sheets. 
The company uses almost any type 
of fabric for swatches including 
paper-thin tablecloth materials and 
quarter-inch thick samples of 
“Velvetex,” a new Du Pont 
product. 

The swatches offer the ideal 
method for sampling a compara- 
tively bulky product. Once a pros- 
pect gets his hands on a product, 
sees how it actually looks and 
feels, he is half sold. 


+ + + 
New Addresses 


Reliance Graphic Corporation, execu 
tive offices, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 

for’ 

Texas Daily Press League, Inc., New 
vos office, 60 East 42nd Street, New 

or 

Craven & Hedrick, New York, on o 
about April 15, will move to 300 Mad 
ison Avenue, that city. 

Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., Chicago 
office now at 333 North Michigan Ave 
nue. 

Harry G. Penman, Seattle agency, 
2603 Third Avenue, that city. 

Dougan, Bolle & O'Donnell, publisb- 
ers’ representatives, Chicago, on April 
15 will move to 400 North Michigan 
Avenue, that city. 

The Hicks Advertising Agency, New 
York, 580 Fifth Avenue, that city. 


Bedell Joins McKinsey 


Cc a O. Bedell has joined James 0 
insey & Company, Chicago, mat- 
a engineers, where he will heai 
up the group on sales and marketing. 
¢ was ee with the Detroit office 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., and at ont 
time was general sales manager 0! 
Butler Brothers. 
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in quality printing ata 
reasonable price is 
always found ina 


CHARLES Francis Press 
quotation. 


Why not make ita 

regular habit to send 
| all of your printing 
a specifications to us. 


chicago 
n Ave 


ia You will soon discover 
publish- 


wage the advantage of do- 
ing business with 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


ING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVE., AT 34TH ST. 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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Double checked by retail and general 


advertisers as the cream of buying power! 


Chicago Tribune 


IME WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION 
NOW IN EXCESS OF 801,000 


* 
Net Paid 


city and suburban 


daily circulation 
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